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To the men and women who dwell behind prison 
walls in the cities qf Sorrow , this book is dedicated . 
If, perchance , it aids , ever so little , in awakening 
the social conscience qf the people qf the United 
States to the duty we owe our weak and erring 
children , I shall feel well repaid for the months I 
spent in prison. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Kate Richards O ’Hare’s In Prison is a remarkable memoir 
written by a socialist agitator who served fourteen months as a 
political prisoner of the United States. Because she opposed 
American participation in World War I, Mrs. O’Hare was ar- 
rested, tried, and convicted under the provisions of the Espionage 
Act of 1917. Sentenced to five years in prison, she was incarcer- 
ated on April 14, 1919, five months after Armistice Day. Because 
the federal government owned no women’s prisons (there were 
only three federal prisons for men in 1920), the forty-year-old 
convict was “boarded” in the state prison at Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, where, along with other federal prisoners such as Emma 
Goldman, her labor was illegally sold by the state to a private 
manufacturer of overall jackets. 

Understandably, when her sentence was commuted by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson in May 1920, Kate Richards O’Hare 
walked out of the Missouri State Penitentiary determined to ex- 
pose the brutality of American prisons and to destroy the prison 
contract labor system. Within two months of her release she had 
prepared a sixty-three-page report on the conditions under which 
federal women prisons were confined in the Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary. Her initial report, entitled “In Prison,” was first sent to 
President Wilson, and then published in St. Louis by her hus- 
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band, Frank P. O’Hare. In her foreword to the president, Mrs. 
O’Hare noted: 

For almost fourteen months I was forced to do the work of a slave 
under conditions worse than that of black slavery. I was stripped of 
every natural human right, I was subjected to indignities, I was forced 
to live with harlots and thieves and murderers and in the midst of all 
manner of terrible diseases; yet I feel no bitterness because of it, for in 
prison, I have found my greatest opportunity for social service. 1 

Kate O’Hare’s discovery was not unique. When she published 
her prison memoirs in the fall of 1923, hers was not a lonely voice 
calling in desperation from the wilderness of America’s forgotten 
prisons. Between the appearance of Alexander Berkman’s Prison 
Memoirs of an Anarchist in 1912 and the publication of Robert E. 
Burns’ I Am A Fugitive From A Georgia Chain Gang in 1932, no 
fewer than eighteen former convicts contributed to the popular 
genre of prison expose. 2 To this small autobiographical library 
depicting the horrors of prison life were added thick volumes of 
private and official prison surveys produced in search of a scien- 
tific penology during the postwar decade. 3 * Containing elements 
of both a muckraking tract and a scientific survey, O’Hare’s In 

1. Kate Richards O’Hare, '‘In Prison, Being a Report by Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare to the President of the United States as to the Conditions 
under Which Women Federal Prisoners Are Confined in the Missouri 
State Penitentiary, under the Authority of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice and the United States Superintendent of Prisons, Based 
on the Author’s Experience as a Federal Prisoner from April 14, 1919, 
to May 30, 1920” (St. Louis: Frank P. O’Hare, 1920), p. 5. 

2. Alexander Berkman, Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist (New York: 
Mother Earth Publishing Co., 1912). Robert E. Burns, I Am a Fugitive 
from a Georgia Chain Gang (New York: Vanguard Press, 1932). For a 
partial list of prison memoirs, see Sanford Bates, Prisons and Beyond 
(New York: Macmillan, 1936). 

3. For an account of the surveys, which included broad studies of the 
criminal justice system in the 1920s, see Gerhard O. W. Mueller, 

Crime , Law, and the Scholars (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 

1969), pp. 82-108. 
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Prison sought to reach an increasingly receptive and sympathetic 

American Ldience. In few decades, before or since have Amen- 
cans expressed more public concern over prison conditions ; or nn- 
Hated more penal reforms than during the so-called roar g 

|U Although World War I cut short Kate Richards O’Hare’s work 
as a socialist agitator, it unexpectedly stimulated a secondhand 
more rewarding and fruitful, career as a prison reformer Agam, 
her experience was not unique. In England, pacifists antumht. - 
rists, and suffragists emerged from confinement determined to 
overthrow the old prison system. Stephen Hobhouse and A 
Fenner Brockway, two former political prisoners, published daeir 
monumental English Prisons Today in conjunction with Sidney 
md Beatrice Webb’s English Prisons Under Local Government 

volumes that contributed significantly to the reorgan^at.on of 
the British Prison Commission under M. L. Wa cr . 
mlr Paterson. In America, Kate O’Hare joined a chorus of 
former political prisoners, young social scientists, an o pi 
messives who, in the postwar decade, helped shape the modern 
paradigm of prison discipline called, after the fashion of pro- 
gressivism, the New Penology. 5 Rather than atrop y, P nson 

4. Stephen Hobhouse and Fenner 

>-■— »"<■ c °- 

“tV New Penology 

ogical and medical vocabulary popularized y g elieving^for the 

Individual Delinquent (Boston: Little ^ Brown ^ wished t0 

urns. par. that criminals were and numerous differentiated 

devise elaborate classification \ felons. They opposed prison 

institutions for rehabilitating convic t r with educational pro- 

rad labor, and hoped to replace professional 

p r ° bati ° n - d ^ and modem - 
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reform in both countries profited from wartime imprisonment of 

conscientious objectors, radicals, and young activists. 

Following the war, Kate Richards O’Hare and her friends did 
not become apathetic “tired radicals,” disenchanted and discour- 
aged by America’s involvement in war and failure in peace 6 In- 
stead, bona fide radicals in Mrs. O ’Hare’s circle were either lan- 
guishing m prison or working strenuously for the general amnesty 
of political prisoners. It is well known that the socialist leader and 
war critic, Eugene V. Debs, who was refused clemency bv 
ooc low Wilson, was not released from Atlanta Penitentiary 
unti ecember 1921 when pardoned by President Harding 7 It 
is less well known, perhaps, that as late as the spring of 1922 114 
men, most of them IWW and Socialist party members convicted 
undei the Espionage Act, remained in prison. « These men were 
not genteel conscientious objectors, but their plight, nevertheless, 
lelped focus public attention on prison conditions and enabled 
t k a a vocates to create useful emotional propaganda in the 
s mgg e oi prison reform. With the assistance of the ACLU, and 
tie blessings of Roger Baldwin, Morris Hilquit, and Mrs. Robert 
aFollette, the O’Hares organized a march on Washington, D.C. 
to demand the release of husbands and fethers who remained po- 
litical prisoners. Called the Children’s Crusade, the delegation of 
thirty-five women and children received national publicity when 
t icy picketed the White House after having been refused a 


Smtrt " dV “'" , " d •****«*- 

Perth of "filfu&feZZ ™“"> E ' Le-blenburg, The 
1958), p. 124 932 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

V. Debs' VValfr ali'^BrtrWCh ■ yearS ‘ n At,anta Penitentiary, see Eugene 

were sentenced u^VeTp^on^tr LouTd 

and H v er Political Prisoners,’ ’’ The Survey, C S’n 57^ 

New fork Times, 29 March 1922, p. 8; 30 April 1922 p 20 
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meeting with President Harding. Their demands for a general 
amnesty went unheeded, but their agitation undoubtedly kept 
pressure upon Attorney General Harry Daugherty and the gov- 
ernment so that the pardoning of political prioners continued at a 
steady, if not spectacular, rate. 9 

Although war and imprisonment did not daunt Kate O ’Hare’s 
enthusiasm and activism, they nevertheless altered profoundly 
her perspective on life. Midway through her imprisonment she 
wrote to her husband, Frank: 

It is eight months today since I donned the garb of a criminal and 
took up the life of the damned. They have been long months, hard 
months, sad months, but they have made me one with all sick and sad, 
the downtroddert and oppressed, the outraged and the outcast of earth. 
In many ways the experience is much like that of motherhood, and 
these months have been akin to the months I spent waiting for my ba- 
bies to come. Soon now, I shall have spent as long here as the months 
that one spends in discomfort and misery to bring a new life into the 
world; let us hope that out of this travail will come something as well 
worth while as our children have been. 10 

Yet while Mrs. O’Hare experienced a “new birth” living with the 
“downtrodden and oppressed” in the Missouri State Penitentiary, 
she emerged from prison a less militant socialist than before. 
While in the Missouri prison, Mrs. O’Hare, America’s best known 
woman socialist, occupied the cell adjoining Emma Goldman, the 
country’s most infamous woman anarchist. As Richard Drinnon, 
Emma Goldman’s biographer, has noted, “Socialists and anarch- 
ists alike had expected a great clash — a sort of Amazonian ideo- 
logical struggle — to reverberate past the Missouri state lines when 


9. New York Times, 30 April 1921, p. 20; 24 Mav 1921, p. 4; 20 July 
1922, p. 1; 12 June 1922, p. 10; 25 Sept. 1922, p. 3;' 23 Aug. 1923, p. 1.' 

10. Kate Richards O’Hare to Frank P. O’Hare, 14 Dec. 1919, “Dear 
Sweethearts, Letters from Kate Richards O’Hare to Her Family: From 
April 20, 1919 to May 27, 1920” (St. Louis: Frank P. O’Hare, 1920). 
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the two were shut up in prison together.” 11 The anticipated ri- 
valry did not develop, however. Instead, “Red Kate” discovered 
that “Red Emma” was “not the Propagandist.” Rather Emma 
Goldman was the “tender, cosmic mother, the wise, under- 
standing woman, the faithful sister, the loyal comrade. My memo- 
ries of Emma Goldman,” Kate continued, “will not be of the fierv 
agitator, but of Emma the healer of sick souls, the valiant sup- 
porter of wavering spirits, and the comforter of broken hearts.” 
Absent was any thought of doctrinal debate, as somehow in 
prison all former platitudes and certainties seemed grotesquely 
irrelevant. “Down here in the dregs of life,” she concluded, “the 
only philosophy that endures is the philosophy of brotherhood.” 12 
Although no one would have accused Kate Richards O’Hare of 
being a parlor socialist, it is evident that the shock of imprison- 
ment was not significantly mitigated by her socialist background. 

Born on the Kansas plains in 1877, Kate O’Hare was an indige- 
nous radical who treasured her American heritage. Kate’s father, 
Andrew Richards, a partially disabled Union veteran, proudly 
traced his ancestry through a former slave-holder turned aboli- 
tionist to a revolutionary war soldier. But under circumstances 
farniliar to readers of Hamlin Garland, the Richards family was 
forced to flee to Kansas City, Missouri, after the drought of 1887 
mined their farm. Young Kate Richards, a fourth child and 
second daughter, completed her elementary education, attended 
normal school in Nebraska and taught one winter in a rural sod- 
house school before she was seventeen. Then, in 1894, she re- 
turned home to take up work in her father’s shop as a machinist’s 
app ren b ce > eventually becoming the first woman member of the 
International Order of Machinists. 13 

11. Richard Drinnon, Rebel in Paradise: A Biography of Emma 
Qoldman (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961), p. 203. 

12. Kate O'Hare to Frank O’Hare, 3 May 1919, “Dear Sweethearts.” 

13. For the best summary of her life, see David Shannon, “Kate 
Richards O’Hare Cunningham,” in Edward T. James, ed.. Notable 
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In addition to her unusual employment Kate became active in 
social reform by joining the temperance movement and working 
with prostitutes who came to the Florence Crittenton mission in 
Kansas City. Deeply religious at this time, she planned to become 
a minister of the Disciples of Christ, the faith in which she had 
been reared, until she learned that two of the largest and most 
prosperous houses of prostitution in the city were located on 
church-owned property. Disillusioned, she drifted from the 
church into the ranks of social and economic radicalism. Having 
grown up in the heartland of the old Populist movement, she had 
read Henry George, Henry Demarest Lloyd, and Ignatius Don- 
nelly, but radical politics did not interest her until she heard 
“Mother” Mary Harris Jones. Thereafter, she was “converted to 
socialism by ‘the followers of Julius A. Wayland, an eccentric so- 
cialist publisher at Girard, Kansas. Recruited to attend a Socialist 
party training school conducted under Wayland’s auspices, she 
met and married Frank O’Hare, a St. Louis socialist, who was 
also learning the art of soapbox oratory at Girard. Appropiiate y, 
the newlyweds combined their honeymoon with a party organ- 
izing and speaking tour. 14 

For the next twenty years she remained a socialist evange ist. 
Mrs. O’Hare stumped the Great Plains, particularly Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Missouri, recruiting farmers for the Socialist party of 
Eugene V. Debs, who became a close personal friend. About 
1912, after she had published several lectures and one successfu 
socialist novel ( What Happened to Dan [Cupid], 1904), she 
became joint editor with her husband of the National Ripsaw, the 
socialists’ rough and ready propaganda sheet published by Oscar 


American Women, 1607-1950: A Biographical Dictionary (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971), pp. 417-20. .. s 

14 Kate Richards O’Hare, “How I Became a Socialist Agitator, So- 
cialist Woman, October 1908, pp 4-5. Harold Bronco (pseudonym^ 
“Kate Richards O’Hare,” The World Tomorrow, February 19-6, pp. 55 
56. Shannon, “Kate Richards O’Hare Cunningham. 
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Ameringer in St. Louis. A pioneer suffragist as well, she ran for 
Congress in 1910 from the second district of Kansas, and in 1916 
and again in 1920 (while still in prison) was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the vice-presidential nomination of the Socialist party. 
She served various terms on the national executive committee, 
and in 1913 was selected to be a delegate to the London Con- 
gress of the Second International. 15 

When the United States entered World War I, Kate Richards 
O’Hare joined her colleagues in vigorously opposing American 
participation. As chairman of the committee which drew up the 
famous St. Louis platform of 1917, she was instrumental in 
placing the Socialist party officially on record against the war. 
Thereafter she took to the hustings again, delivering her lecture, 
“Socialism and the War,” over 140 times coast to coast. Initially 
her activities were followed closely by Department of Justice in- 
vestigators, while her paper was suppressed. Finally, when she 
departed from her usual text in Bowman, North Dakota, alleg- 
edly charging that “women of the United States were nothing 
more nor less than brood sows, to raise children to get into the 
army and be made into fertilizer,” she was arrested, indicted, and 
convicted under the wartime Espionage Act. 16 

Kate Richards O’Hare entered prison both confidently and 
defiantly. Upon sentencing in the U.S. District Court in Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, she lectured the judge, “I am ready to ac- 
cept sentence, knowing full well no matter what becomes of me, 

15. Shannon, “Kate Richards O’Hare Cunningham,” p. 418. Bronco, 
“Kate Richards O’Hare,” p. 55. “Obituary,” St. Louis Post Dispatch, 12 
Jan. 1948, p. 8. 

16. Frank P. O’Hare published a series of four Kate Richards O’Hare 
Booklets including “Socialism and the World War,” the lecture for 
which she was arrested; “Americanism and Bolshevism,” her farewell 
address before entering prison; “The Truth About the O’Hare Case,” 
by her friend William E. Zeuch; and “Crime and Criminals,” a popular 
lecture given after her release. See also Horace C. Peterson and Gilbert 
C. Fite, Opponents of War, 1917-1918 (1957; reprint ed., Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1968). 
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no matter what becomes you, or what our actions may be, the 
great world tragedy [the world war] is achieving the things for 
which I have given my life . . . .” 17 She was determined that her 
life in prison would be a “Great Adventure,” and from her prison 
cell after her first week she wrote that “prison cells can teach 
greater and more useful lessons than college classrooms . . . les- 
sons of pride and humility; lessons of laughter and sorrow; lessons 
of high comedy and bitter tragedy.” 18 Yet she was never quite 
able to identify with the prison population from which she always 
held herself somewhat apart. Not only did she complain to the 
president about being thrown in with harlots and thieves, but 
while expressing legitimate shock concerning the care and treat- 
ment of syphilitics at Jefferson City she could not help crying, “I 
can never forget the sickening fact that the country which my 
ancestors helped to found, and which my hither gave his life to 
protect, has forced me to live in constant danger of contamination 
from the most loathsome of all diseases.’ 19 

Her detached, almost clinical attitude was reflected in her pio- 
posal to compile a casebook on criminology while serving her 
sentence. Before reporting to the prison at Jefferson City, Mrs. 
O’Hare prepared for her research enterprise by securing official 
permissions and professional advice wherever available. Had her 
innovative and audacious project been completed, her contribu- 
tion to American criminology might well have equaled or ex- 
ceeded the pioneering surveys of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 20 
Regrettably, prison officials at the Missouri penitentiary insisted 
that Kate work in the shops along with the other prisoners, al- 
lowing her to compile the casebook only during her recreational 

17. O’Hare, “In Prison, Being a Report . . P- 5. 

18. Kate O’Hare to Frank O’Hare, 20 April 1919, Dear Sweet- 

19. S Kate O’Hare to Frank O’Hare, ca. 27 April 1919, “Dear Sweet- 

,K 20. S Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Five Hundred Criminal Careers 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930). 
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hours. Even so, she managed to compile about two hundred case 
histories, which were unaccountably lost or destroyed by prison 
officials before they could be turned over to her upon release. 21 

With her health broken through exhaustion and heat prostra- 
tion, and embittered by her forced labor on the penitentiary’s 
sewing machines, Kate Richards O’Hare identified with neither 
her fellow prisoners, nor even the oppressed working classes for 
whom she had agitated so long. Rather, this imprisoned daughter 
of abolitionists discovered her situation to be literally analogous 
to the conditions of black slavery against which her forebears had 
fought. “I know from actual experience what the auction block 
means,” she reflected later during her lecture tours. “I know from 
actual experience that the only difference between Cassie [in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin ] and me was that Cassie was sold to the 
highest bidder and I was sold to the lowest.” 22 Upon entering the 
prison shop, she felt that she had “ceased to be a white woman 
belonging to a civilized race,” and instead was transformed into a 
plantation slave of the Old South. 23 In her subsequent battle 
against the prison contract labor system, Kate Richards O’Hare 
found a satisfactory moral equivalent of the great abolitionist cru- 
sade. 

Without her prison notes, Mrs. O’Hare was unable to produce 
the scientific casebook she had planned. Nevertheless, In Prison 


21. For Kate O’Hare’s account of this episode, see the Appendix, pp. 
181-83. 

22. Kate O’Hare, “Crime and Criminals,” Kate Richards O’Hare 
Booklet Number 4, (St. Louis: Frank P. O’Hare, 1920), p. 13. Compare 
these highly personalized remarks to her more indirect observation on 
page 102 of In Prison. 

23. O’Hare, “In Prison, Being a Report . . .,” p. 25. Kate O’Hare 
undoubtedly took her cue from E. Stagg Whitin, whom she quotes in 
her foreword to In Prison. Whitin, general secretary of the National 
Committee on Prison Labor, was author of Penal Servitude (New York: 
N.C.P.L., 1912), a tract which argued literally that “the status of the 
convict is that of one in penal servitude— the last surviving vestige of 
the old slave system.” 
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proved to be a powerful indictment of the prison system. Unlike 
most prison memoirs (often written anonymously or under a 
pseudonym) which described prisons and prisoners in vague and 
general terms, Kate O’Hare’s volume offered a rare, intimate 
glimpse into the inner workings of a state penitentiary. Only 
Donald Lowrie and Frank Tannenbaum had written as boldly 
and influentially. 24 Meticulously exploring the prison from cell 
house, shop, kitchen, and bath to recreation, worship, punish- 
ment, and rackets, she shielded no person or sensibility as she re- 
lentlessly exposed conditions and named names. She did not hesi- 
tate, for example, to accuse the Oberman Manufacturing Com- 
pany of illegally buying her labor from the state, or to implicate 
other companies which jobbed for Oberman. 25 Further, she 
frankly noted that next to the task system, homosexuality was 
"the dominating feature of prison life and a regular source of rev- 
rnue to favoured stool pigeons.” 26 Familiar with the theories of 
Sigmund Freud, she believed that sex was one of the primary 
Ibi ces of human life. By denying normal sexual expression, there- 
lore, prisons fostered perversions and “all the degenerating vices 
that these perversions include.” 27 Perhaps only Alexander 
Berkman had as keen an understanding of prison sexuality. 

In other respects, In Prison was an important, although typi- 
cal, addition to the literature of the New Penology. 28 By 1923 
almost all penologists agreed that prisons should be modern, 
clean, efficient institutions rather than fortress-like Auburn style 
structures, that prisons should reform and not punish, and that 

24. Donald Lowrie, My Life in Prison (New York: Kennerley, 1912); 
Frank Tannenbaum, Wall Shadows (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1922). 

25. In Prison , pp. 101, 107. 

26. In Prison , p. 112. 

27. In Prison, p. 160. 

28. For an excellent summary of much of the pertinent literature, see 
the bibliographical references in Harry Elmer Barnes, The Story of 
Punishment (1930; reprint ed., Montclair, New Jersey: Patterson 
Smith, 1972). 
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prisons should seek to protect society rather than deter crime. On 
almost every count observers agreed that the United States prison 
system had failed. In addition to the exposes of O'Hare and Tan- 
nenbaum, agencies such as the National Society of Penal Infor- 
mation (the Osborne Association), the New York Prison Commis- 
sion, the Montana Crime Commission, and the Wickersham 
Commission all pointed to the failure of the American prisons to 
achieve their stated goals. Tannenbaum concluded in Wall Sha- 
dows: 


We must destroy the prison root and branch. That will not solve our 
problem, but it will be a good beginning. When I speak of the prison, I 
mean the mechanical structure, the instrument, the technique, the 
method which the prison involves. These must go by the boards. . . . 
Obviously the penal problem will remain . . . but the prison does not 
solve the penal problem— it does not even contribute to the solution. 29 

Frank Tannenbaum was almost alone among the New Penolo- 
gists in wanting to tear the prisons down. Only Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Berkman shared his view that prisons were hope- 
lessly degenerate institutions. 30 Even Kate O'Hare believed that 
prisons, though conspicuous failures, could become useful, if pal- 
liative, institutions caring for criminals until “nature and scientific 
treatment have had an opportunity to work a cure." 31 Indict- 
ments and solutions differed. Some groups, such as the American 
Prison Association and other fledgling professional organizations, 
maintained that the reformatory system and the Principles of 
1870 had not received fair and adequate testing and financing. 
Individuals such as Thomas Mott Osborne, former reform warden 
of Sing Sing, Sanford Bates, first director of the Federal Bureau of 

29. Tannenbaum, Wall Shadows, p. 141. 

30. In addition to Berkman’s volume, see Emma Goldman, “Prisons: 
A Social Crime and Failure,” in Anarchism and Other Essays (New 
York: Dover Publications, 1969). 

31. In Prison , p. 166. 
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Prisons, and Harry Elmer Barnes argued for new behavioral and 
educational programs patterned after innovations in juvenile 
education, social work, and psychiatry. 32 All agreed that prisons 
should be removed from politics and placed in the hands of 
trained professional administrators. Among penologists, however, 
only Kate Richards O’Hare advocated employing the tactics of in- 
dustrial organizers and the IWW in preventing crime and reha- 
bilitating the criminal 33 

She joined the prison reformers in offering practical, immediate 
solutions, as well. Nothing seemed more urgent to Mrs. O’Hare 
than for the federal government to build and equip a separate 
institution for women which would serve as a scientific model for 
all state institutions. The number of federal women prisoners had 
increased a dramatic 67 percent, from 150 in 1920 to approxi- 
mately 250 in 1922. By the time In Prison appeared in 1923, the 
federal women's population had more than doubled to 563. Al- 
though the Volstead Act, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages, accounted for some of the increase, by far 
the largest percentage of the prisoners, as Kate O’Hare realized, 
had been hauled into prison for violating the Harrison Drug Act 
of 1914. 34 These women were not criminals, she argued, they 
were drug addicts who “should be cared for in hospitals by 


32. Thomas Mott Osborne, Prisons and Common Sense (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1924); Bates, Prisons and Beyond. For the psy- 
cho-medical approach, see Healy, The Individual Delinquent. For 
educational innovation, see Austin MacCormick, The Education of 
Adult Prisoners (New York: National Society of Penal Information, 
1931). 

33. In Prison, p. 167. 

34. O’Hare, “In Prison, Being a Report . . p. 62. John W. H. 
Crim, assistant attorney general, estimated before a congressional 
committee investigating the need for a federal women’s prison that 
about 75 percent of the federal women prisoners had been committed 
under the narcotics control act. Megan Graves, “The Creation and 
Development of the Federal Reformatory for Women,” unpublished 
essay, University of Washington, 1973, p. 7. 
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trained physicians and employed as far as possible in healthful 
outdoor work.” 35 

To a large extent, federal officials agreed with Mrs. O’Hare. 
The hearings to establish the Federal Reformatory for Women at 
Alderson, West Virginia, coincided with the publication of In 
Prison. Although there was no direct reference to Mrs. O ’Hare’s 
book in the congressional hearings, years later James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons from 1937 to 1964, 
remembered that Tannenbaum’s and Kate O ’Hare’s reports were 
used by various womens groups lobbying for a separate and 
equal womens prison within the federal system. 36 Certainly the 
Alderson prison embodied many of the reforms that Mrs. O’Hare 
was advocating. With the direct support of Calvin Coolidge and a 
generous Congress, the new prison became one of the largest and 
best equipped reformatories in the world, reflecting in its cot- 
tages, hospital, industrial building, school, and assembly building 
the best in institutional theory. 37 Kate Richards O’Hare, while 
urging her friends to redouble their reform efforts, was not at all 
reluctant to claim partial credit for the victory. 38 

Kate O’Hare also believed that the exploitation of human labor 
was the kernel of most social problems, and the prison problem 
was no exception. She knew that idleness and boredom, along 
with rotten food, were among the most serious concerns of prison 
wardens. And she openly admitted that some employment must 
be provided prisoners, or they would go mad. From personal 
experience, however, she knew that when prison labor was care- 
fully shut away from public scrutiny, it was “natural that modern 
industrialism should find ways and means of making the labor of 
convicts not only a pious form of punishment but profitable as 

35. In Prison, p. 179. 

36. James V. Bennett, I Chose Prison (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
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well.” 39 Reminiscent of the old muckrakers, she attacked the 
“prison labor trust,” calling it the most efficiently managed and 
most generously subsidized trust in the nation. Typically, the 
prison labor trust was given its factory rent free, with heat, light, 
power, drayage, and supervision of the work force included 
without cost. For their part, prisoners were paid by the state at 
rates from one-tenth to one-sixth of the wages earned by free 
labor in similar industries. The private contractors were gener- 
ally given control of the industrial discipline within the institu- 
I ions and were permitted to devise almost any means to exact the 
“task” from the prison workers, the “task” usually being greater 
than that expected from employees in a flee factory. 40 

Although Kate Richards O’Hare was concerned primarily with 
the damage that contract labor inflicted on convicts, she hoped to 
convince the public that it too was victimized by the system. Like 
Upton Sinclair, author of the Jungle , she aimed at both the head 
and the heart of her readers, and succeeded in jabbing them sol- 
idly in the stomach as well. She told of the prisoner who worked 
next to her in Jefferson City. Wracked by the last stages of sy- 
philis and tuberculosis, her mouth covered with open lesions, the 
unfortunate woman coughed and spat continuously while 
working on children’s unionalls. “It was her habit,” O’Hare wrote, 
“to use the garments on which she was working to wipe the tu- 
bercular froth and syphilitic pus from her mouth; then they were 
tossed into the pile of finished garments to go out into the chan- 
nels of trade.” 41 Other versions included tales of women with 
tuberculosis, trachoma, and miscellaneous infectious diseases 
producing contaminated clothing which would eventually em- 

39. Kate O’Hare, “Human Ostriches,” The Nation, 8 April 1925, p. 
377. 
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brace the bodies of clean, innocent American children. Such pri- 
son-made goods would not sell if labeled honestly. “There is the 
feel and smell of blood about them,” Kate remarked, “discernible 
to the spiritual sense, if not the physical, and they can only be 
sold under ffadulent conditions.” 42 

It is understandable that, having been locked away in the Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary, Kate O’Hare would hold a slightly dis- 
torted perspective on the contract system. Officially the state of 
Missouri abolished the system at Jefferson City as of June 22, 
1917, making the employment of federal prisoners at the institu- 
tion a violation of both state and federal law. 42 The clear, and 
perhaps cynical, violation of the law by Missouri officials during 
the imprisonment of Kate O’Hare and other federal prisoners rep- 
resented some of the last gasps of a prison labor system that was 
already doomed. 44 Opposition to the contract labor system had 
appeared as early as 1828 in Massachusetts, although the Massa- 
chusetts statute banning contract labor was later repealed and 
the system reintroduced. Agitation against contract labor contin- 
ued, however, becoming especially vocal after the Civil War. The 
percentage of prisoners employed in contract labor steadily de- 
clined after 1885 when 40 percent of all prison labor was em- 
ployed under contract. By 1895, the number had dropped to 34 
percent, to be followed by 36 percent in 1905, 26 percent in 
1914, and 12 percent in 1923. Still, in 1923 the contract system 
disproportionately produced prison goods valued at $18,240,350 
out of a total prison production of $76,096, 960. 45 
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In the 1920s there were few defenders of the contract labor 
system, which had been as universally condemned as the convict 
lease system. 46 Kate Richards O ’Hare’s In Prison became one of 
the most authoritative additions to the considerable literature 
exposing the brutalities of the contract system. 47 Yet it is gener- 
ally agreed that moral indignation alone did not finally topple the 
contract system. While there were ample reasons for objecting to 
contract prison labor on purely humanitarian grounds, the most 
effective opposition was mounted by those who sought abolition 
on economic grounds, arguing that it created unfair competition 
for free labor and industry. When both unions and manufacturer 
associations joined in a common effort to outlaw the sale of prison- 
made goods in interstate commerce, the fate of the contract labor 
system was sealed. 48 

Kate Richards O’Hare was among those who joined the final 
campaign to drive prison contract -made garments off the market. 
Under the auspices of the United Garment Workers of America 
and the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association, which 
retained her in 1924 as directing publicist, she launched a na- 
tional survey of contract labor in prisons. Once again she re- 
turned to the lectern, and for two years crisscrossed the country 
collecting invaluable data on prison conditions while stumping 
for an end to the worst abuses of the contract system. She discov- 
ered, much to her consternation, that even her most carefully 
toned-down stories of prison brutalities were often not believed 
by her listeners. 49 The futility she felt on the lecture circuit, how- 
ever, must have been assuaged by her confidence that the survey, 

46. Under the lease system the prisoner was actually turned over to 
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completed in 1926, contributed importantly to the efforts to se- 
cure federal legislation against contract prison labor. 50 

The campaign ended with the passage of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act in 1929 virtually eliminating all prison-made goods from in- 
terstate commerce by giving states broad authority to regulate 
prison-made goods within their borders. Receiving support in its 
final stages from the American Federation of Labor, the Manufac- 
turers’ Conference on Prison Industries, the National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor, and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the Hawes-Cooper Act (which became law in Jan- 
uary 1934) effectively removed prison manufacturers from com- 
petition in the production of garments, furniture, brooms, bailing 
twine, buggy whips, and horse collars. By 1940, prison contract 
labor had disappeared from the United States. 51 

Following the establishment of the Federal Women’s Prison at 
Alder son and the passage of the Hawes-Cooper Act, Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare temporarily withdrew from the ranks of the prison 
reformers. In 1928 she divorced Frank O’Hare and was married 
later that year to Charles C. Cunningham, a San Francisco at- 
torney and mining engineer. Moving to California, she enlisted in 
Upton Sinclair’s movement to “End Poverty in California,” and 
campaigned for EPIC when Sinclair ran for governor in 1934. 
Later, in 1937-38, she worked on the staff of Wisconsin Con- 
gressman Thomas R. Amlie, a member of LaFollette’s Progressive 
party. 52 She returned to California and prison reform in 1939 
after the election of the reform governor, Culbert L. Olson. 

When Culbert Olson became governor of California he inher- 
ited one of the worst prison systems in the United States. Cali- 
fornia not only had the dubious distinction of maintaining some of 

50. San Francisco Chronicle , 3 July 1940, p. 1. Shannon, “Kate Rich- 
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the largest and least diversified institutions in the country, but, as 
noted by the Osborne Association, the state also was encumbeied 
by a “haphazard patchwork of legislation” that resulted in admin- 
istrative confusion. Four separate boards and agencies shared in 
administering the two huge prisons at San Quentin and Folsom, 
the women’s prison at Tehachapi, and a few road camps. 53 Aftei 
Olson assumed office, he gave his new director of the Department 
of Penology, John Gee Clark, a mandate to clean up and mod- 
ernize the state’s prison system. In a bold move, Clark chose Kate 
Cunningham to be his assistant director, marking perhaps the 
first and only time an ex-convict or a woman has been appointed 
to such a high office in prison administration. Mrs. Cunningham 
was already familiar with California prisons which she had de- 
scribed in her 1926 reports as “pestholes of disease.” 54 Working 
closely with Clark, the governor, and the legislature, she helped 
plan and execute some of the most dramatic reforms in penal his- 
tory, transforming California into a “showcase” for the New Pe- 
nology. 55 

Clark and his assistant director worked under great handicaps 
at the Department of Penology. Created in 1929 to coordinate 
and centralize correctional administration, the Department of 
Penology was only a “paper department,” without a budget, sala- 
ried director, employees, or administrative authority. Clark was 
nominally the head of six autonomous divisions, but in actuality 
the director served as the governor’s chief adviser in penal af- 

53 The Osborne Association, Handbook of American Prisons and 
Reformatories: Pacific Coast States (New York, 1942), xxvii-xxix, 194- 
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fairs. 56 Fortunately, Governor Olsen paid close attention to the 
recommendations of his director of penology. Following food 
riots at San Quentin in early 1940, as well as reports of torture 
there, the department was authorized to conduct a full-scale 
investigation of the states prisons. For Kate O’Hare Cunning- 
ham, of course, investigation and expose of state prisons were 
“old hat,” but never had her investigations so directly influenced 
state policy. 

The results were gratifying. Governor Olson dismissed the en- 
tire Board of Prison Directors and then removed the incompetent 
and negligent warden of San Quentin. In his place, Clinton T. 
Duffy, son of a former guard, was appointed warden. In turn, 
Duffy fired the captain and six guards accused of mistreating pris- 
oners. 57 The wholesale firings were only the first step in the re- 
moval of incompetent officials from the prison service and the 
placing of prison administrative positions under civil service. 
Conditions within the prisons were dramatically improved, so 
much so that the Osborne Association, which had conducted its 
initial survey prior to the general housecleaning, had to rewrite 
entirely its report on California’s institutions. 58 To enable the 
state to separate youthful offenders from hardened criminals, a 
plan was developed for expanding the road camps and building a 
new minimum security prison at Chino. Headed by Kenyon J. 
Scudder, its first superintendent, the new institution at Chino was 
soon regarded as a model institution for young male offenders 
and the major accomplishment in prison reform of the Olson ad- 
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ministration. 59 Finally, Mrs. Cunningham became the driving 
lorce behind a constitutional amendment, approved by the voters 
m t he 1940 election, enabling the state legislature to reorganize 
completely California’s penal administration. 60 

Few ex-convicts worked longer or with more success in the 
Held of prison reform than had Kate Richards O’Hare Cun- 
ningham. Shortly after her release from prison in 1921, “Red 
Kate” was barred from speaking in Oakland’s municipal audito- 
rium where she had come to advocate amnesty for political pris- 
oners. Two decades later when she retired from California’s De- 
partment of Penology after a year of intensive work, she had left 
her indelible mark on the California prisons. She was among the 
last of the amateur reformers who, in the 1920s and 1930s, had 
attempted to join the ranks of the new scientific and professional 
penologists. Despite her fame, the direct impact of her book, In 
Prison, is difficult to measure. When first published, her book was 
virtually ignored by professional reviewers and journals. Only in 
retrospect years later did persons such as James V. Bennett and 
( Hilbert L. Olson recognize the importance of her book. In fact, 
In Prison may not have been a significant contribution to Amer- 
ican penal theory. The book successfully touched the hearts and 
consciences of its readers, however, and in that respect In Prison 
remains in principle, if not in details, uncomfortably pertinent 
today. Contrary to popular belief, America’s prisons have been 
exceedingly sensitive to reform pressure. American prison re- 
lormers have not typically spent years beating their heads against 
.i stone wall, and those who styled themselves “new penologists” 
were particularly successful in achieving their reform program. 
Mrs. Cunningham is a case in point. When Governor Earl 

59. Osborne Association, Handbook: Pacific Coast, pp. 318-26. 
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Warren graciously acknowledged California’s debt by inviting 
her to attend all meetings of the State Crime Commission in Sac- 
ramento, she regularly accepted until her death in 1948. The 
angry author of In Prison had become the grande dame of prison 
reform. 


Washington, D.C. 
May 1976 


Jack M. Roll 
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Political prisoners have often been torch-bearers who 
carried the light of truth into dark places and illuminated 
the hidden things of the existing social order. The old 
slave-masters chopped off the heads of political offenders, 
the feudal lords boiled them in oil, kings and emperors ex- 
iled them, and the older capitalist governments of Europe 
sent them to prison. 

But these older capitalist governments were wise in their 
day and generation. They recognized the fact that politi- 
cal prisoners were quite different from ordinary felons 
and treated them accordingly. In European countries 
political offenders were not as a rule handled by the same 
judicial machinery as ordinary offenders, they were not 
imprisoned with them, and in every way they were some- 
thing apart from other convicts. 

The United States is a youthful nation, callow, brash, 
and arrogant, as youth is prone to be, conceited in its 
sense of power, and boastful of the fact that it could well 
afford to permit the free expression of any shade of opin- 
ion. Not until we entered the World War did our ruling 
class feel it necessary to imprison people for holding dis- 
senting and disturbing economic and political beliefs, or 
place the term “political prisoner” in our American vo- 
cabulary. 

As an ex-political prisoner I feel no bitterness towards 
the industrial and political groups which sent me, and hun- 
dreds more like me, to prison. There was really nothing 
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else which they had the intelligence and the social vision 
to do. 

A political party is elected to power in the United 
States on the representation that it is the most efficient 
protector of a social system based on the sacredness of 
profits. And we pioneer political prisoners insisted on 
telling the common people the unpleasant truths as to how, 
and why, war is, for the owners of industry and the 
bankers, the greatest profit-maker known to man. 

We knew, or thought we knew, the relations of profits 
to war, and we insisted on telling it to every one who 
could be induced to give us his ear. We told what we 
knew, or thought we knew, in season and out, we whispered 
it and shouted it from the housetops, we expounded it 
in “highbrow” literature and gave it “punch” for the com- 
mon man of the streets by couching it in lowly slang. 
We talked war and profits, war and profits, war and prof- 
its, until the administration w T as compelled in sheer self- 
defense to make some attempt to silence us. There were 
in the balance too many billions in war profits in 1917 to 
permit the free discussion of war and profits. 

The Constitution of the United States was the first 
casualty of the war. Constitutions, if really democratic, 
always are, for democracies are poor war-makers; only 
a despotism can be an efficient war-making machine. 

By the stroke of a pen the Postmaster-General slew the 
“free press,” and practically the entire radical press was 
destroyed. But those of us who do not believe that great 
social problems can be solved by war could still talk, if we 
could not publish newspapers, and many of us did talk. 
The best method which the intelligence of the existing po- 
litical administration could devise to silence the talkers 
who insisted on talking about war and profits, was to send 
them to prison. 
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Possibly because our law-makers lacked the experience 
find the wisdom of the older European governments, they 
/it tempted to penalize the expression of opinion in exactly 
the same way as the commission of other crimes. Our 
government also attempted to handle the crime of ex- 
pression of opinion with the ordinary judicial machinery; 
il committed political prisoners to the same prisons, and 
handled them in the same way, as ordinary felons. 

The results gained from placing many hundreds of po- 
litical prisoners in our penitentiaries have not been quite 
those sought by the political administration in power, or 
by the industrial forces controlling the administration. 
No disturbing talker’s opinions were changed ever so little 
by his being punished for expressing them, and the sense- 
lessly drastic punishments given by the courts denoted 
only abject panic on the part of the ruling class and gave 
added weight in the public mind to the penalized opinions. 
The facts of war-time profits as causative factors in 
making war were not discredited in the least, and what 
really happened was that the talkers had a wider and more 
sympathetic audience than ever before. And, as a by-ef- 
fect, the searchlight of intelligent study and keen analy- 
sis has been turned into the darkest and most noisome 
depths of our social system — our prisons. 

E. Stagg Whitin, in his introduction to The Prison and 
the Prisoner , says: 

“Penology, criminology, etc., have been speculations of 
(lie wise in their own conceits. The prisoner has remained 
nil nbs traction to be babbled about, though never really known 
a thing apart, disowned, investigated at arm’s length for 
fear that the contagion might possess the investigator. 

“The humanness and fallibility of the convicted and the 
unconvicted alike have raised up barriers between the prisoner 
and those who attempted to study him. His criminal char- 
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acteristics, his love of evil, and the outlawry of his practices 
have all been discussed in the third person, but it has been 
dangerous to admit that he is simply a man like ourselves, 
the difference being that a chance turn of the wheel of justice 
has singled out one of his acts and condemned it with the 
power of the law. But a new day has dawned for the prisoner. 
At last we look at ourselves ! 

“Having brought the study of the prisoner to the basis of 
scientific reality, having divorced from our discussion the 
thought of our own superiority and having sought the inter- 
pretation of the problem from the only one who can really 
interpret it — the prisoner himself — we can feel that our 
efforts will reach the heart of the problem, that our rising 
knowledge will help lift the whole superstructure of society.” 

If E. Stagg Whitin is right in his view that only the 
prisoner himself can interpret the very heart of the prison 
problem, then the political prisoner is a valuable social 
asset. For from 1917 to the present time some of the 
best brains of the country have been in prison, and their 
owners have worn the convict’s garb and shared with the 
dregs of society the mystery-shrouded life of the prison 
cell. These men and women carried into the steel-barred 
cells and dungeons of our prisons the light of intelligent 
study, scientific research, and a fundamental knowledge 
of social forces. 

The political prisoners went to prison because they were 
more intelligent, far-seeing, and courageous, more loyal 
to their convictions and more resourceful in presenting 
them, than the average citizen. They went to prison 
without shame, they shared the life of the felon without 
stigma, and, for the most part, they came back to normal 
life unbroken by their prison life. The fact that they 
have been in prison does not place social disabilities on 
them, it does not make it difficult for them to earn a living 
when released, and it does not give police authorities the 
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power to hound them until only lives of crime are possible, 
its is true of the ordinary convict. 

When the political prisoners went to prison they took 
with them education, culture, scientific knowledge of hu- 
man psychology, a clear understanding of the economic 
forces that so largely shape human life, and a saving sense 
of humour. So, for the first time in the history of our 
country, our penal system has been studied by convicts 
enduring it who had intellectual background, sympathetic 
understanding, scientific training, and actual experience 
on which to base conclusions. 

The great majority of the political prisoners were 
I rained writers and speakers whose powers of observation 
and analysis, clear thinking, and forceful expression were 
I lie very things that placed them behind prison bars. 
And the power of expression is enhanced wonderfully by 
the experiences of prison life. We political prisoners 
gained a new sense of values while in prison, for we lived 
ho close to the stark, naked realities of life that our very 
no ills were stripped bare. We found trivial many things 
which we had thought of great importance, and vitally 
important many things which we had considered of little 
moment, and we learned that there are only a few big, 
fundamental, eternal things for which it is worth while to 
hI rive. 

It was true to the age-old stupidity of ruling classes 
I hat the very people should have been sent to prison who 
were best fitted to investigate, criticise, and analyze the 
prison system of the United States, which is after all the 
epitome of our economic and social development. And 
I here is much to study, much to criticise, much to weigh; 
there is a broad field for scientific research in our prison 
n y stem, and the sort of folk who became political prisoners 
have an insatiable appetite for that kind of work. The 
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type of men and women who went to prison for the ex- 
pression of opinion, for stubbornly clinging to their eco- 
nomic and political beliefs, were particularly well fitted, 
not only to study the prison system, but also to do the 
educational work necessary to arouse public opinion to 
the necessity of reconstructing our methods of penal ad- 
ministration. They have a natural aptitude for prop- 
aganda, the skill and training in publicity that come from 
long practice, and in their prison experiences they have 
found inspiration for this much-needed social service. 

The political prisoners, in common with all sincere stu- 
dents, found that prisons are the cesspools of our social 
system and that into them drain the most helpless, hope- 
less products of our body-, brain-, and soul-destroying 
struggle for existence. When one views the cesspool from 
the top and the outside, only the criminality of the crim- 
inal is apparent; but when one views it from the bottom 
and the inside, the economic, social, and psychological 
causative factors in the production of the criminal appear. 

We who lived in prison, having the power of analysis, 
know that our prison system is the true reflection of our 
national life, our national ethics, our national morals, and 
our national sense of justice, and that no citizen can draw 
aside and declare himself guiltless of the stupidities, cruel- 
ties, and barbarities of our judicial and penal systems. 

We know that, buried deep down in the subconscious 
minds of us all, is the old instinct to fear and hate, to 
wish to destroy what is unpleasing, what makes us 
ashamed. And our prison population is terribly unpleas- 
ing, ugly, and shame-producing. Despite our deliberate 
blindness and ostrich-like proclivities for hiding our heads 
in the sands of ignorance, they do make us uncomfortable 
and ashamed, for they force us to face disgraceful facts 
and attempt to answer unanswerable questions. There 
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is so much of challenge in that tragic, ever-changing 
stream of wrecked lives — lives that are marred and scarred 
and distorted; lives that were marred in the making; lives 
that should never have been ; lives stunted and dwarfed by 
poverty; lives scorched by the vices common in the deso- 
lated existence of the barren isolated farms and the con- 
gested, fetid air of the city slum. There are menace and 
condemnation, shame and danger, in them for smug re- 
spectability. How natural that respectability should hide 
them away behind prison walls and forget them as quickly 
and as completely as possible ! 

There is no doubt that it was a very good thing for 
our country that a large group of well-educated, intelli- 
gent, socially-minded people should have gone to prison. 
It forced those of us who went, to know what prisons are 
like, the effect they have on human life, that, knowing, 
we might be moved to act. If I were ruler of the Universe 
I would see to it that many more respectable folk went to 
prison, for the good of their souls and the welfare of the 
country. Especially would I see to it that no judge ever 
sat on a criminal bench until he had served at least one 
year in prison. 

As the madness of war hysteria recedes and comparative 
sanity returns, the people of the United States are begin- 
ning to realize that the political prisoners have a definite 
contribution to make to society. It is inevitable, when we 
realize that hundreds of the finest types of citizenship 
have been, and still are, committed to excessively long 
prison terms, that we should begin to study the workings 
of our punitive system. We are beginning to realize that 
our prisons contain two extreme types of human being: 
the men and women marred in the making, they who 
shame us by their sordid ugliness ; and the men and women 
who rise superior to the common mass and, by their in- 
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telligence and idealism, their love and willingness to serve, 
shame us for the pettiness and the barrenness of our own 
lives. One group shames us by their sordidness, the other 
by the unselfishness of their social service. So we hide 
both in prison. Flossie Smith and Mollie Steimer — Red 
Furgeson and Gene Debs. Flossie who sold her body for 
the profit of a politician cadet — Mollie Steimer who de- 
manded that all women should own and control their own 
bodies. Red Furgeson who killed illegally, and Gene Debs 
who protested against legalized murder. Saviour and 
slayer, prophetess and prostitute, they are flesh of our 
flesh, soul of our soul, and for all of their nobility and de- 
pravity we are responsible. 

When I stood before Judge Martin J. Wade in the 
U. S. District Court at Bismarck, North Dakota, await- 
ing sentence I said to that court: 

“It may be true that God moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform. It may be that down in that dank, 
noisome, loathsome hell we call a prison, there may be bigger 
work for me to do than I have found in the past. It may be 
that there I will find opportunities I have sought always, 
opportunities to take light into dark places, to minister to 
sick souls, to lift up degraded humanity. And God knows 
that in prison, more than any other place on earth, there is 
need for that kind of service. If it were necessary that Jesus 
should come down among men that he might save them, it may 
be necessary for me to become a convict among criminals to 
serve them. If this be true I will face prison; I will face the 
things that go with prison life, as serenely as I have faced 
court and judge and jury.” 

I spent fourteen months in prison, and I know it was a 
necessary and valuable part of my education. I know 
that only by this actual experience could I gain the 
knowledge I required in order to make an intelligent study 
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of human delinquency and of rational methods of dealing 
with it. I am quite convinced that every hour I spent in 
prison was well worth while, for in no other way could I 
have secured the facts I need; and I hope that by those 
long weary months my sympathies were broadened and 
my understanding made deeper, that I might be fitted for 
a wider field of social service. 

Behind prison walls I had experiences that come to but 
few persons who have the ability to evaluate their educa- 
tional worth. With the clang of the prison gates be- 
hind me I was thrown back two thousand years to the 
position of a female hostage of the Imperial Roman Em- 
pire, sold into slavery because she had dared to challenge 
the power of Rome. Day by day, week by week, month 
by month I re-lived all that long and bitter way that 
women have trod since the day when Jesus said, “Let him 
who is without sin . . . cast the first stone.” In the 
months I spent in prison were compressed all that woman- 
hood has endured from the slave marts of Rome to the 
deadly grind of the ultra-modern sweat-shop. The ex- 
perience does not come to many to live the physical life of 
a chattel slave, in the mental atmosphere of the Dark 
Ages, with the spiritual background of the Inquisition, 
the while performing the labours of a modern factory. 
Only in our prisons do there exist the slave, the feudal, 
and the capitalist systems at their worst, and all in full 
force. Only in prisons are the crudities, stupidities, bar- 
barities, and brutalities of slavery, feudalism, and capital- 
ism concentrated into the narrow confines of four walls 
where one may see and feel and suffer them all to the 
nth degree. Such an experience is well worth the price. 

Kate Richards O’Hare 

Leesville, Louisiana, September 1, 1923 
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WHAT IS CRIME? 

It is essential in attempting to study any great human 
problem that we should have as definite as possible an 
understanding of the terms used. Much of the hate 
and prejudice, intolerance and bitterness, that mar the 
lives of men are caused by quite honest misunderstanding 
of what are the exact meanings of words used. One may 
use such words as Christian, Free-thinker, Conservative, 
Radical, Republican, Democrat, democracy, freedom, 
morality, and righteousness, and these very common 
words may have different meanings for the user and the 
hearer. And because of these quite honest misunder- 
standings men quarrel and hate, make war and kill, not 
over fundamentals, but misconceptions. 

The average person is extremely hazy as to the exact 
meaning of the word “crime,” and unfortunately jurists, 
executives, legislators, and educators are quite as hazy 
concerning the meaning of the word as ordinary folk. 
William M. Ivins, in an address to the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, held in New York in 1911, said: 

“We start with the fundamental fact that crime is the 
point of conflict between the individual and society. The 
war is perennial and grows more intense with the complexity 
of social relations and human nature. The test of the efficiency 
of any form of government is in its capacity to deal with 
crime. — And yet we have no more definite definition of crime 
than that of Wharton, viz., ‘Crime is an act made punishable 
by law/ which is no definition at all.” 
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It is easy to understand the befogged condition of the 
lay mind as to the meaning of the word crime, when we 
realize that specialists are so much at sea. Most per- 
sons simply generalize and say that crime is an act pro- 
ducing a bad, sinful, unethical, or anti-social effect. But 
this generalization is as helpful as Wharton’s definition 
of crime. Perhaps there is nothing more puzzling to the 
ordinary person who is honestly trying to study crime 
and criminals than the fact that crime is presumed to 
mean anti-social acts, acts which are injurious to man- 
kind, when we know that there are acts punished by law 
as crimes which are not anti-social, and also that there 
are acts which are anti-social, acts which seriously in- 
jure humanity, which are not punished as crimes. We 
know too that an act may have been a crime at one period 
of our national history, then become not a crime, and 
later become a crime once more. 

For example: When George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other old revolutionary 
forefathers called the convention that issued the Declara- 
tion of Independence, they became by that act criminals. 
They were guilty of treason against the regularly estab- 
lished government of Great Britian. When they resorted 
to force to sustain their treason they became outlaws 
with a price upon their heads. They were rebels and 
revolutionists revolting against the forces of law and 
order, and had they fallen into the hands of the regularly 
established forces of government, they would have been 
stood up against a stone wall and shot as men guilty of 
the worst of crimes. The government of their day con- 
demned them as criminals, the church branded them as 
heretics, and the loyal citizens of the colonies held them 
to be dangerous revolutionists. But those old criminals 
of that day won their point by force of arms ; they be- 
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came victorious through the violent overthrow of the 
government. And after they had overthrown by violence 
the existing government, they proceeded to set up a gov- 
ernment of their own, and they guaranteed to themselves 
and their posterity all of the things which the govern- 
ment of Great Britain deemed criminal : freedom of 
speech, freedom of religious conviction, free press, free- 
dom of assemblage. For more than a century these 
things were held to be the “blood-bought, sacred rights 
of the American people.” It was inconceivable to the 
average American mind that one could commit a crime 
by expressing an opinion in decent, decorous language, 
cither in speech or print. We simply could not grasp 
the idea that a law could make it a crime to read the 
Declaration of Independence or the Sermon on the Mount 
in public, or to print those portions of the Constitu- 
tion which relate to freedom of religious conviction or 
free speech. We could not imagine any law being enacted 
in the United States that would make it a crime to recite 
or print and circulate any one or all of the Ten Com- 
mandments, or to quote in the hearing of our fellow men 
the commands of Jesus. 

Most Americans laboured under the delusion that laws 
are fixed ; they did not know that the interpretation and 
application of laws shift and change wuth every shift of 
social evolution, and that war, which is a reversion to 
savagery, has a tendency to nullify the laws that govern 
society. This is as true of ethical laws as of legislative 
enactments. If Isaiah and Jesus had come back to earth 
and lived in the United States in 1917, they probably 
would have been convicted of treason and found their way 
into the Federal prison at Atlanta, with the International 
Bible Students, or into a C. O. Camp with the conscien- 
tious objectors. If George Washington and Thomas 
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Jefferson had come back in the flesh and expressed the 
opinions which they held while here, it is altogether rea- 
sonable to presume that they would have been with 
Eugene V. Debs in prison, as many descendants of our 
revolutionary fathers were. If Betsy Ross and Molly 
Pitcher had been born again some forty years ago, they 
would no doubt have served with me in the Jefferson City, 
Missouri, state penitentiary. 

We therefore face the puzzling condition of knowing 
that loyalty to the tenets of the Christian faith and to 
the fundamental law r s of the United States is certainly 
not an anti-social act, that it is nevertheless a crime to 
be punished with inhuman severity, and was so punished 
with the sanction of the church and without protest from 
those sworn to uphold the Constitution. 

Of course the time may come again, no doubt in the 
near future, when the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Sermon on the Mount will no longer be 
criminal, and our citizens may repeat them without dan- 
ger of being thrown into prison. It seems very doubtful 
if any fairly sane citizen will hold that they are now, or 
were in the heat of war hysteria, anti-social. 

Not only are we confused between what is criminal and 
not anti-social, but we are bewildered trying to fathom the 
mysteries of what is anti-social and yet not criminal. I 
think that possibly most people will agree that there 
can be nothing more anti-social than the wanton de- 
struction of food in great quantities while thousands of 
human beings, in our own country, are suffering from 
hunger. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables contain the vitamines ab- 
solutely essential to normal human growth, development, 
and useful life. In Florida and California thousands of 
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bushels of these vitally necessary foods decay in the or- 
chards and fields, poisoning the air with disgusting and 
dangerous stenches, while all over the country in city, 
village, and farm there are millions of growing children 
robbed of the vital elements of nutrition, and the physical 
well-being of our nation is being seriously attacked. 
Certainly no one will affirm that the act of robbing the 
children of the nation of necessary food and permitting 
that food to rot unused is not an anti-social act. Yet 
our laws do not declare such acts criminal, and they pro- 
vide no penalties for the railroad owners and food specu- 
lators who deliberately bring about these conditions to 
add to their profits. Our law-makers have never found 
it worth white to enact laws to curb the greed of the men 
who make it impossible for fruit and truck raisers to 
market their foodstuffs, and impossible for the people of 
the country to give their children sturdy physical de- 
velopment. 

In attempting any comprehensive study of crime and 
criminals we are still more bewildered by the fact tnat 
anti-social acts which in some instances are punished with 
frightful penalties are in other instances considered 
righteous, or at least go unrebuked. 

A law making it a crime to burn property with the 
intention to injure or defraud is upon the statute books 
of every state in the United States. It seems that there 
can be no question that it is ethically wrong wantonly to 
destroy property which is useful to mankind; so that 
legal punishment seems logical and justified. But in the 
application of this general principle strange things hap- 
pen. One of the most tragic women with whom I served 
in Jefferson City was Hattie S., who was finishing a 
seven-year sentence, having been convicted of the crime 
of arson. She was charged with having guilty knowl- 
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edge of her lover’s crime of burning an old liverjr stable 
to collect the $300 insurance on it. The barn was 
practically worthless ; Hattie and her lover needed the 
money to enable them to marry and set up a home; the 
barn burned down one night; and Hattie and her lover 
both went to prison for seven years. Hattie entered a 
blooming, beautiful young mountain girl, and she left the 
prison a broken woman, a physical, mental, and moral 
wreck, fit only for a grave in the potter’s field, which she 
filled less than six months after her release. The law in 
this instance recognized and punished the crime of arson 
by a penalty amounting to a death sentence. We might 
therefore conclude that it is a settled and established fact 
that burning property with the intention to injure or 
defraud is a crime and that any one committing that act 
is a criminal. 

But before we travel far with that conclusion we find 
that such is not the case. In the autumn of 1917, while 
in Washington, D. C., I was invited by a friend to visit 
the army training camp near that city. When we neared 
the camp, driving in on an unfrequented wood road that 
approached it from the rear, we saw a great fire that 
looked like a long row of frame buildings burning. 
Naturally I thought that a part of the cantonment was 
on fire, but my friend informed me that this fire, possibly 
half a mile long, had been burning for months. We drove 
nearer and observed that huge trucks were hauling new 
and perfectly good lumber, most of it the finest and most 
expensive building material, and dumping it on the fire. 

This was at a time when Washington was a bedlam 
of graft and greed and unsanitary discomfort because 
of the appalling lack of housing for the great influx of 
war workers. And just outside Washington, in sight of 
the dome of the nation’s capitol, hundreds of thousands 
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of board feet of splendid lumber were being burned. No 
one seemed to know why the lumber was being burned, 
and it was not until March, 1921, when I chanced to read 
n copy of Leslie's Magazine , that I found an explana- 
tion of this wanton waste. The story is too long to re- 
peat here, but if possible go to your public library, find 
Leslie's Magazine beginning with the first of March, 
1921, and read a series of articles called “America’s 
Spree.” It explains how the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of Defense, made up of “dollar-a-year” men, be- 
came the real government of the United States. Leslie s 
Magazine says, and it has not been denied, that the con- 
tracts for building army cantonments were arbitrarily 
awarded by a man by the name of Starrett, and that Mr. 
Starrett, like the good brother that he is, awarded most 
of the contracts to his brother’s firm, the Thompson- 
Starrett Co., of New York City. Leslie s Magazine in- 
sists that more than $78,000,000 worth of prime lumber 
was burned by this firm in the process of building certain 
army cantonments and war industry cities. Leslies 
Magazine declares that all these contracts were awarded 
on the “cost-plus” system, which means that the con- 
tractor was paid by the government for all material and 
labour at “cost-plus” prices, the “plus” being all the way 
from ten to sixteen per cent profit. Leslie's Magazine 
says that millions of board feet of prime lumber came into 
the army cantonments, was charged to the government, 
and was then hauled out and burned bv the carload in 
order to enable the contractors to collect the “plus” 
profit of from ten to sixteen per cent on lumber that they 
could not use because they had ordered material far be- 
yond their legitimate needs. Quite recently, during Dec- 
ember, 1922, suits were filed by the attorney-general of 
the United States to force this contracting firm to dis- 
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gorge some of the “plus” profits, but no criminal action 
is contemplated. The law provides drastic, inhuman 
punishment for Hattie, the poor illiterate mountain girl 
charged with guilty knowledge of the burning of a worth- 
less old shack, but the law does not recognize or apply 
punishment for the crimes of rich and powerful politi- 
cians who burn millions of dollars’ worth of government 
property that they may collect “cost-plus” profits. 

Another striking example of the difficulty of locating 
the “point of conflict between the individual and society” 
was Mamie. According to Mamie’s version, she was a 
“hasher” in a “beanery” in St. Louis. Another “hasher” 
tried to “cop” her “steady,” so Mamie used a steak 
knife to “carve her map and spoil her mug,” — all of 
which means that Mamie was a waitress in a cheap 
restaurant, another waitress attempted to captivate her 
sweetheart, so Mamie slashed her face with a steak knife. 
And Mamie served five years in prison for inflicting a 
slight flesh wound on another woman. 

Across the street from the restaurant where Mamie 
worked is the Fulton Bag Company, engaged in the manu- 
facture of flour bags. This company uses huge presses 
for printing the labels on the bags. Some of these 
presses were extremely dangerous machines to operate, 
and the state legislature of Missouri enacted laws making 
the use of these dangerous presses a violation of the law. 
The Fulton Bag Company management had been cited 
to appear in court several times to answ T er for this viola- 
tion of law, but they still continued to use the presses. 
One day one of these outlawed presses cut off both of 
Marie Montemann’s arms at the shoulder, making her a 
helpless cripple for life. Marie was a poor girl; all she 
had between herself and penury and prostitution was 
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Iht arms — and an outlawed machine took them. But 
neither the ow r ner nor the manager of the Fulton Bag 
( ompany, who had deliberately forced Marie Montemann 
In use dangerous and outlawed machinery, ever served 
lime in prison, and no one ever suggested indicting them 
fur this crime or classing them with criminals. 

Another tragic example was Laura. She was a poor, 
illiterate, love-starved “old maid,” the product of or- 
dinary small-town conditions. Life had denied Laura 
culture or comeliness or charm, and naturally love, wife- 
hood, and motherhood. Her life had been that of a 
“hired girl” w r orking in other people’s kitchens — the most 
barren and dreary lot a woman can endure. The con- 
suming hunger for love and life must have been stronger 
than Laura’s small-tow T n concept of morality, for one day 
she gave birth to an illegitimate child. She insisted that 
her employer was its father. Naturally the father did 
not want the child; the state made no provision for it, 
society rejected it, and the smug, self-righteous citizens 
of her village branded it as a thing unclean — a child of 
sin. Every door was closed against Laura and her 
waif, so she crept away to an old cabin down by the 
swamp, and there the unwanted baby died. Laura was 
charged with having permitted it to die for want of food. 
She was arrested, convicted, and sentenced to five years 
in prison. She served her time, and is now slowly dy- 
ing in a tuberculosis hospital supported by charity. 
There is possibly little doubt of her technical guilt; 
she did not really deny that she took back the life she 
gave — the life that society rejected and branded with 
shame. And there is no doubt that the destruction 
of the life of a helpless baby is a crime. But that 
does not clear up the fog. In St. Louis, while Laura 
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was serving her sentence for having permitted her baby 
to die for want of food, five great dairy companies com- 
bined into a monopoly and arbitrarily raised the price 
of milk from nine cents to eighteen cents a quart. This 
was a price which the prevailing wage of common la- 
bourers could not pay, and thousands of w T orking-class 
mothers could not buy sufficient milk to feed their chil- 
dren. Hundreds of babies died for lack of that milk, but 
no rich milk monopolist was ever indicted for killing those 
babies. No one even intimated that they were criminals, 
and certainly none ever served a prison sentence for starv- 
ing babies to add to their profits. 

The administration of the Espionage Act also illus- 
trates the difficulty of finding the point where crime be- 
gins. It was presumed to have been enacted to appre- 
hend German spies who were endangering the United 
States government in the prosecution of the w r ar. But 
so far as court records disclose, few, if any, real German 
spies were ever apprehended, tried, or sentenced to prison 
under its provisions. Only labour organizers, many from 
long lines of American ancestry, who held economic and 
political beliefs at variance with the beliefs of the two 
dominant political parties and the industrial forces that 
control both, were caught in the net of the Espionage 
Act. Practically all the victims of this bit of legislation 
were farmers, wage earners and editors who advocated 
working-class political action. When they w r ere brought 
into court charged with violations of the Espionage Act 
they were, almost without exception, instantly convicted 
and sentenced to long prison terms, regardless of the 
law or the facts in the cases. Major Sidney Lanier of the 
U. S. Army, appointed by the government to summarize 
the evidence in the I. W. W. trial at Chicago, stated that 
this was true of that case, and it was true of most other 
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prosecutions under the Espionage Act. Major Lanier 
further declared, after a careful examination of the 
eourt records of the case, that the convictions took place 
“in a wave of hysteria, at a time when measured judg- 
ments could not be expected,” and that if the people of 
I he United States knew r the facts “they w r ould demand 
in the name of fair play that every one of these men 
he released.” When actual German agents or rich busi- 
ness men of German extraction and sympathies were 
haled before the courts charged with violation of the 
Uspionage Act, they w T ere either released without trial or 
convicted and released on payment of a fine. So far as 
I here is any ^record no man or woman of wealth ever 
served a sentence under this law r — only the members of 
I he working class who had visions and ideals of bettering 
the economic conditions of the masses. 

The Espionage Act was so loosely worded, so readily 
lent itself to broad interpretations, that no human being, 
unless he were deaf, dumb, blind, and an idiot, could or 
did live through the war without incurring the danger of 
violating the law. It gave a new angle to the question of 
wliat is crime and put a new phrase in our vocabulary of 
criminology — the political prisoner. And, w r hile this law 
is a particularly glaring example of loose law-making, 
it is not the only one; there are many, many more. 

It is not strange that common folk should be so be- 
fogged as to the real meaning of the word “crime,” when 
v/c realize that there are a Federal law-making body and 
forty-nine state law-making bodies, all frantically trying 
to save the w r orld by legislation. All of them are busy 
grinding out laws, making this or that act, opinion, or 
intention a crime, and with no general agreement among 
them as to the basic qualities of crime. 

The average man has an indefinite idea that sins and 
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vices and immoralities are crimes, but this is far from 
being true. Some sins and vices and acts of immorality 
are crimes in some places but not in others, and some se- 
riously anti-social immoralities are not crimes anywhere. 

Our law-making bodies, frequently chosen by the most 
corrupt sort of political machines, take it upon them- 
selves to class as crimes acts which in themselves are 
neither sinful, vicious, nor immoral. Under our system of 
law-making it becomes criminal for a man to say or do or 
think whatsoever the maj ority of the law-makers, no 
matter how chosen or by what interests governed, may 
decide is criminal. This fact is responsible for the con- 
dition which now exists, in which men of the highest moral 
character, the cleanest ethical concepts, and the greatest 
social integrity are branded as criminals and savagely 
punished for mere expression of opinion or loyalty to con- 
science, or mere membership in a labour union or a polit- 
ical party. 

Surely, if men are to be held responsible to the law, they 
have the right to know exactly the point where they will 
come into conflict with the will of society. But how can 
a human being know where the point of conflict lies 
when an act is a crime in Kansas and not in Missouri? 
Many acts punishable by law in certain states are entirely 
legitimate in others ; and since no human being can pos- 
sibly know all the laws of all the states, how is he to know 
whether he is committing a crime or not ? 

A man may indulge in irregular sex relations in St. 
Louis, Missouri, with considerable freedom and compara- 
tive safety, but if he crosses the Mississippi River on the 
Eads bridge with a woman with whom he has been indulg- 
ing in unconventional sex relations, and if he pays the 
five-cent bridge toll for the woman, he has violated the 
Mann Act, a federal law, and may be punished by a long 
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penitentiary sentence. The question naturally arises, is 
il the river or the five-cent toll that makes the act a crime? 

The city of Texarkana is half in Texas and half in 
Arkansas. The state line is in the center of the principal 
street, and it is marked by a line of white bricks in the 
pavement. Texas laws are rather lenient towards sexual 
immoralities, and the women of the streets ply their trade 
on the Texas side in safety and freedom as a rule. If a 
prostitute takes her customer east across the line of white 
hricks he becomes guilty of a crime against the state of 
Arkansas. If, however, he pays transportation charges 
lie becomes guilty of another and far more serious offense 
against the People of the United States. For many years, 
so the story goes, corrupt officials have fattened by black- 
mailing unsuspecting men who could be induced to hire a 
taxicab or hack to transport a courtesan confederate 
across the line of bricks. 

In our blind faith in salvation by legislation we con- 
tinually pile new laws on our statute books — some one 
lias said, at the rate of fifty thousand a year. But 
whether it is fifty or five thousand, these laws are for the 
most part enacted by men so crassly ignorant of the 
whole science of human evolution, so lacking in knowledge 
of human psychology, as to make it impossible for them 
to frame laws regulating human behaviour with any 
degree of wisdom. The result is that many of our laws 
are so contrary to human nature as to be unenforceable, 
and they are so conflicting that no person can know which 
of his acts are crimes and which are within the law. 

William M. Ivins, in the address before the Academy of 
Science previously quoted, says: 

“I believe that it will ultimately be found that if our pres- 
ent constitutional system finally fails, its most disastrous 
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break will be due to the fact that through legislation that 
which is criminal in one part of the country is not criminal 
in another; that which is criminal on the right bank of the 
river is not criminal on the left; that which is punishable 
somewhere is punishable nowhere else, and that which ought 
to be punishable everywhere, may, after all, be punishable 
nowhere. 

“The ordinary definitions of crime are perfectly futile. . . . 
For want of a better answer, in fact any answer at all, to our 
question [What is crime?], our laws become mockery, our 
penal institutions an imnossibility, our jails bursting with 
the results of the criminality of our criminal laws, our police 
problem insoluble and the community itself the victim of the 
contagion of ignorance which has removed the distinction be- 
tween criminality and the condemnation, I will not say of 
society, but of the crowd.” 

When we face the impossibility of really determining 
what crime is, we usually take refuge in the generalization 
that crime is a violation of law. This is not particularly 
helpful, for if crime is a violation of law, then what is 
law? 

An old proverb, so old that its origin is lost in antiquity, 
says : “Law is a net that lets the big criminals slip 
through to immunity and freedom, and holds the small 
criminals for punishment.” This definition is no doubt 
largely true, but it is not sufficient. The dictionary helps 
us but little ; it says : “Law is a rule of action estab- 
lished by authority or custom, or an enactment of a leg- 
islative body, or a moral code given by Moses and the 
later lawgivers.” This is certainly an ambitious defini- 
tion, but not particularly helpful; it covers everything 
and touches nothing. 

So far as I have been able to determine, when we at- 
tempt to give a definition of law or to determine what a 
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certain law actually means, we find the human language 
unequal to the task. We may feel quite sure that we 
know what law is, or what a certain law means, until we 
go into court to apply a certain law to a certain set of 
facts. Then we find ourselves all at sea. When we test 
our knowledge of law and the application of certain laws 
to given cases, we find, often through bitter experience 
and at tremendous cost, what the ablest lawyers have 
spent their lives learning — that no one know T s what law is, 
and that it is not given human beings to know what a given 
law means at all times and under all conditions. 

To determine the exact meaning of a law in a certain 
case the litigants go to court. Here testimony is pro- 
duced, law r yers argue and cite precedents, the judge in- 
structs the jury as to his interpretation of the law as ap- 
plicable to the facts in the case, and the jury takes a 
vote on the issues in the case. But neither the instruc- 
tions of the trial judge nor the verdict of the trial jury 
determine what the law is. For usually the losing lit- 
igant carries the case to the Court of Appeals, where it is 
reviewed by the judges of that court. Here there are 
more arguments by lawyers, more citing of precedents, 
and these highly trained specialists in law render a deci- 
sion. But this decision does not determine what the law 
really means, for the losing litigant may carry the case 
l o the Supreme Court. Here once again the lawyers argue 
and quote precedents; then the Supreme Court justices 
argue the point of law involved and take a vote on what 
the law really means. In a large number of the cases 
carried to the Supreme Court, the judges disagree. So, 
when a vote is taken, instead of being a clear-cut, unani- 
mous, definite decision on which ordinary folk might de- 
pend, it is very often a divided opinion rendered operative 
by a bare majority vote. 
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Now and again Supreme Court judges die, the presi- 
dent appoints others to take their places, and the new ap- 
pointees may hold exactly opposite opinions on this par- 
ticular law. The law in question then comes before the 
Supreme Court in a different case, and the Supreme Court 
then changes its decision and declares that the law means 
exactly the opposite of the previous decision. This is the 
history of the Dred Scott decision and of the legal tender 
decisions, and will no doubt be the history of the Espi- 
onage Act. * 

If the nine members of the Supreme Court, the very 
highest authority on law, can not decide definitely what a 
given law means, how may common people hope to do so? 

We are forced to conclude that no one, not even a Su- 
preme Court judge, really knows what the law is. But we 
do know by sad experience that laws are very like chame- 
leons that change their colour and shading according to 
the thing they are sitting on. Hence the wobbling of the 
scales of Justice when trying to strike a balance between 
rich and poor. 


II 


RICH AND POOR BEFORE 
THE LAW 

So far as I have been able to determine there is no def- 
inite, comprehensive, adequate definition of crime, crimi- 
nal, or law; nor is there any exact determination of when, 
where, or how one may be committing a crime, or just 
what is necessary to make an individual a criminal. We 
do, however, divide people into criminals and law-abiding 
citizens, and we send those whom we call criminals to 
prison, presumably for the benefit and comfort of the 
law-abiding folk and for the reformation of the criminal. 

It would seem that the only logical way to determine 
what sort of people are really criminals, and what their 
criminality consists in, would be to go to prison, study 
the people there, and analyze the course of action that 
brought them to the prison cell. 

Perhaps certain wise statesmen in the United States 
decided that the time had come to send capable people to 
prison to study crime and criminals in the only place 
where they can be intelligently studied. I must admit 
that I had no particular ambition to be chosen for this 
work — but some are born useful, some achieve usefulness, 
and some have it thrust upon them. I found the task of 
making a study of crime and criminals thrust upon me. 
It was not a pleasant school; I have enjoyed other por- 
tions of my life far more than the months spent in the 
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Missouri State Penitentiary. But it was an extremely 
valuable experience. To study a great social problem 
under the best possible conditions was an opportunity 
that comes but rarely; and I have no sense of resentment 
or bitterness for the men who thrust the task upon me. 

Though I was never able to determine just what sort of 
acts are always crimes, or what particular character- 
istics are invariably evidences of criminality, I did discover 
many illuminating and interesting things. I found that 
prisoners are roughly divided into four groups, that is, 
the prisoners with whom I served were so divided, and I 
think the rule will hold good in most prisons. Some had 
been convicted of crimes against property ; some, of crimes 
against the person ; some had taken human life ; and some 
had expressed opinions held to be in violation of the 
Espionage Act. These latter, whom we called political 
prisoners, were a very small group ; thej' were not a 
part of the ordinary prison population ; and they will no 
doubt disappear as war hysteria recedes and sanity re- 
turns. So it is really not necessary to discuss them at any 
length. 

Between eighty and ninety per cent of the women 
prisoners, excluding the politicals, had committed minor 
offenses against property, and the others were about 
evenly divided between crimes against the person and 
homicide. 

They were almost without exception poorly educated, 
but very few having reached the sixth grade in school, and 
many were entirely illiterate. A large percentage were 
feeble-minded, a smaller percentage were borderline cases 
between normality and subnormality, and practically 
all who were not dements were psychopaths. Excluding 
the war-time prisoners, they were all very poor; all from 
the most poverty-pinched sections of the working class, 
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mikI about evenly divided between women from city slum 
Mud women from tenant farms and small towns. The net 
of criminal law that gathered in the women convicts at 
Jefferson City had evidently held only the sma 1 ry an 
permitted the large fish to escape. Unfortunately for 
a really comprehensive study of crime and criminals my 
prison experience did not give me the added advantages 
,'f association with “malefactors of great wealth 
There were none of them in our prison ; so I was compelle 
to confine my studies to that small section of our criminal 
class which actually gets inside prisons— the poor and 

l,U And this fact is not necessarily a criticism of law _and 
courts; it is merely a statement of facts for which there 
are perfectly logical reasons. I am not alone m my belief 
that the rich and the poor do not stand equal before t 
law, and that the scales of justice are, as a rule not fairly 
balanced in the application of the law. Some of the most 
eminent and respectable men of the legal profession made 
this discovery and discussed it publicly while I was bliss- 
fully ambling along through life, content in my belief 
that justice in our courts was a foregone conclusion. 

In 1906 Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard School of 
Law delivered an address to the American Bar Associ 
tion on “The Cause of Popular Dissatisfaction with the 
Administration of Justice,” in which he said: 

“If there is a sad anomaly that should stand I °j£ “ 
present days of conscientious self-searching, it is the harsh 

Kt .Lt with .11 out prating of j.»tic., we del.be.ately 

withhold it from thousands too poor to pay • 

“TOne of! the sources from which industrial unrest spn g 
is the denial of justice in the creation, in the adjudication and 
in the administration of law. 
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The equal administration of laws is a right guaranteed by 

e fundamental law of the land ; and yet no person will deny 
that this privilege is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance; for there are many people in every community, 
who through ignorance of their rights or the inability to pay 
the imposts levied by the state as a condition precedent to 
the pursuit of justice in the courts, are constantly being denied 
that equal administration of the laws and justice that is sup- 
posed, logically, to follow.” 

Ex-President Taft, now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who certainly can not be suspected of being either 
radical or revolutionary, in an address to the Virginia 
Bar Association said: 

“Of all the questions before the American people, I re- 
gard no one as more important than the improvement of the 
administration of justice. We must make it so the poor man 
will as nearly as possible have an equal opportunity in liti- 
gating as a rich man, and under present conditions, ashamed 
as we may be of it, this is not a fact.” 

^ Again Dean Roscoe Pound, in The New Republic of 
Feb. 22, 1922, gave a perfectly logical reason why the 
legal profession, as a rule, does not concern itself with jus- 
tice. He said: 

“The office of a leader of the bar is the head of a huge 
business organization. His function is to advise, to organize, 
to reorganize, and direct business enterprises, to point out 
dangers and mark a safe channel and chart reefs for the busi- 
ness adventurer, and in our older communities to act, as one 
might say, as steward for absentee owners of industry. The 
actual administration of justice in our courts interests him only 
as it discloses reefs or bars or currents to be avoided by the 
pilot of business men. Thus the leaders of the bar iA the 
cities are coming to be divorced not only from the adminis- 
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t ration of criminal justice, but from the whole work of the 
• ourts, and the most effective check upon judicial adminis- 
tration is ceasing to be operative.” 

One may entertain reasonable doubts, I think, about how 
« IFective a check corporation lawyers might prove to ju- 
dicial injustice, but there is no denying that during the 
last two decades the higher type of lawyers have special- 
ized on civil, mostly corporation, practice, and the more 
unscrupulous almost monopolize practice in the crim- 
inal courts. We are prone to think, I know, that the old 
days were good daj^s and that this generation is headed 
straight for perdition, but I think no one will deny that 
lo-day there are very few lawyers of really high type en- 
gaged in criminal practice. Those few are old, and un- 
fortunately few young men of equal attainments and char- 
acter seem to be developing to take their places. 

Gilbert Roe in his Our Judicial Oligarchy says: 

“Wealth has certain legitimate advantages in litigation 
which can not be overcome. So long as the rich litigant can 
employ better counsel, prepare his case better, and endure 
more easily the 'law’s delays’ he will always have a great 
advantage over his poorer opponent. ... It would seem 
that judges mindful of this inherent inequality, would have 
sought by their rulings not to increase, even if they did not 
lessen, the already great advantage of the more powerful 
party. This appears not to have been the case ; the complaint 
against the courts at this point is more fundamental than any 
manner of procedure, or expense, or delay. The charge 
against the courts is that the judges habitually think in the 
terms of the rich and powerful. The training, sympathies, 
experiences and general view of life of most of the judges has 
made this inevitable. The process of thinking, always on the 
side of vested interests, of the established order, and of the 
powerful individuals and corporations, continued through a 
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century, has built up a system of law barbarous in its inequal- 
ities and injustice/' 

During a hearing of the case of Schwartz & Jaffe vs. 
the Amalgamated Garment Workers, recently tried in 
New York, Justice Vansiclin, the presiding justice, made a 
very frank statement of the natural bias of the iudffe. 
He said: 

They [the courts] must stand at all times as the repre- 
sentatives of capital, of captains of industry, devoted to the 
principle of individual initiative, protect property from vio- 
lence and destruction, strongly opposed to the nationalization 
of industry." 

This perfectly frank statement from a perfectly honest 
and sincere judge states the whole case very neatly, and 
explains why there were no captains of industry and none 
of their women folk in our prison, and why I missed the 
advantages of making a study of “malefactors of great 
wealth. * Certainly not because there are no rich crim- 
inals they are plentiful — but because the courts “must 
at all times stand as the representatives of capital, of 
captains of industry.” It is quite logical that no “rep- 
resentatives of captains of industry” could be expected 
to send the very people they “represent” to so unpleasant 
a place as a prison. It would also seem that if the poor, 
the producers, of this country had just a little “represen- 
tation” on the bench, it might possibly throw considerable 
light on the vexing problems of crime and criminals. 

To be fair and escape useless bitterness, we must all 
realize that judges and lawyers are drawn almost entirely 
from the upper class, the property-owning portion of our 
population. The very few who come from the lower or 
working class have lived through such bitter experiences 
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climbing out of their class that they never lose the haunt- 
ing fear of being hurled back into it. The corroding fears 
of the men from the lower classes, and the birth, educa- 
I ion, and training, as well as economic interests, of the men 
f com the upper classes, inevitably make the bench the prop- 
crty of the owning class. Naturally their psychology is 
that of the “haves,” and it is logical that their admin- 
istration of the law should reflect their fear and dislike of 
1 lie “have-nots.” 

It is quite understandable that when a poor, ill-dressed, 
uncouth, ignorant person is brought before the court 
charged with a minor offense against property or person, 

I hose who administer the law will administer it from their 
own psychological bias. The human misfit is a proved 
failure; his very station in life proves his unfitness either 
to climb out of the abyss or to produce adequate profits 
for those who have climbed upon the backs of the workers. 
At best he is a broken cog in the industrial machine, and 
lie is annoying, if not actually dangerous ; so that society 
will be more comfortable and safe with him behind 
prison bars. He has no money to pay for legal defense, 
he occupies valuable time of the court, needed for more 
important activities; how natural that he should get short 
shrift and that the prison should engulf him ! 

It is also understandable that the judges should feel 
differently, and shade the law differently, toward the 
well-educated, well-groomed, and correctly-tailored man 
who comes into court with a group of expensive and emi- 
nent members of the bar to represent him. Then again, 
men of this type are very rarely charged with the sor- 
did, ugly crimes which offend the sensibilities of the 
judge. Naturally the judge feels differently, and the 
procedure is not the same when a dirty hobo charged 
with stealing food from a freight car, and when a respec- 
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table, wealthy business man charged with the violation 
of some vague law like the Lever Act, stand at the bar 
of justice. The hobo looks and acts like a criminal when 
arraigned for petty theft, while the man charged with 
profiteering looks and acts like a business man; and the 
judge unconsciously shades the law accordingly. The 
unwashed hobo goes to prison, and the business man goes 
back to his office. 

In the determination of what is law and what is not 
law by the higher courts these nice discriminations are 
quite as naturally made. Coal miners are a dirty, sweaty, 
black-faced, low-brow lot, with no proper regard for the 
sacredness of profits ; so that that portion of the Lever 
Act which applies to coal miners who go on strike for 
higher wages, steady work, and greater security of the 
job, is law — it is constitutional, safe, and sound. Coal 
operators are clean, cultured, respectable gentlemen with 
nice perceptions concerning the law of supply and de- 
mand ; and naturally that portion of the Lever Act which 
applies to profiteering in coal is not a law ; to declare 
it sound and constitutional would be “radical, revolu- 
tionary, and confiscatory.” 

Laws may not have human weaknesses, but the men 
who interpret and apply them have, and all legal deci- 
sions are the expressions of the human bias of the courts; 
and in the human bias so expressed lies the unsolved prob- 
lem of equality before the law for rich and poor. 

I found that it was not this unconcealed bias of the 
courts that rankled most in the hearts of the women 
prisoners ; they accepted that as natural and inevitable. 
But they were very bitter in the belief that they had not 
received proper defense, and that facts in their cases had 
been distorted or suppressed. They felt, even if they 
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could but vaguely express it, that courts functioned, not 
to ascertain the facts in a given case, but to cover them 
up with legal technicalities. The most bitter resentment 
in most cases was directed toward the lawyers who had 
handled the defense. Most of the women felt that, when 
it was not actually treasonable, it was slipshod and per- 
functory. In a few- instances the women believed that 
their lawyers had done all in their power, and they all 
but worshipped these men. 

It was of course, to be expected that there would be 
unfair criticism of the counsel for the defense when the 
case was lost; but there was also something more fun- 
damental than mere inability to be a good loser. The 
great mass of poor people believe with deep sincerity that 
(here is one law and application of the law for the 
poor, and quite another for the rich. They believe, 
whether it is true or not, that favourable court decisions 
can practically always be bought in criminal cases if 
only enough money is forthcoming, and that conviction 
is almost a certainty for the man or woman who is with- 
out money to pay a good round price for justice. And 
they believe also that the principal function of the coun- 
sel for the defense is to apply the money where it will 
do the most good — a large portion of it naturally re- 
maining in his pocket. 

This belief may be only a part of the “social grudge” 
so common among the people of the abyss — a part of their 
psychopathology. But there is no denying that the poor 
can command only the lowest grade and the most ques- 
tionable character of defense. Able, reputable, well 
established lawyers will not take the cases of the poor and 
obscure and unknown ; they have neither the time nor the 
inclination to do so. Only young, inexperienced lawyers 
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hard pressed for clients, or the dishonest shyster law 
yer, will bother with the cheap and sordid cases of the 
poor. 

A very large percentage of the people who come into 
conflict with the law are too poor to pay for any sort of 
legal defense, regardless of how low the price or cheap 
the quality. It is the custom, when there is brought to 
trial on a criminal charge a person unable to pay for 
legal counsel, for the judge to assign some attorney to 
handle the case. Naturally no judge with proper re- 
gard for the men of his profession will assign an able, 
busy lawyer to defend a pauper. Such an assignment 
goes either to some young, inexperienced man willing to 
do the work in some fashion for the experience it will give 
him, or to a shyster or “jail runner.” 

The young, inexperienced lawyer may be sincere and 
really desire to serve his non-paying client, but he lacks 
experience and training as well as the money to pay the 
legitimate expenses and the time to prepare the case prop 
erly. He must go into court and engage in a legal 
battle with the prosecuting attorney, who has every ad- 
vantage on his side. Prosecutors are usually of two 
types: (1) keen, shrewd, unscrupulous men who expect 
to make their records as prosecutors a stepping 
stone to political office, who know that convictions are the 
only things that count in such a record, and who will use 
any method to secure conviction, regardless of the facts 
in the case and of what justice really demands; and 
(2) cold, bitter semi-failures in the legal profession, who 
attempt to cover lack of personal success by vicious and 
vindictive persecution of the poor and helpless who fall 
into their hands. This self-seeking or pathological zeal 
of prosecuting attorneys to convict, regardless of facts 
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or the demands of justice, is always present in our crimi- 
nal courts. Prosecutors frequently misstate and mistort 
facts, obtrude improper matter in the opening address, 
play up race and religious and political prejudices, sug- 
gest that the defendant has committed all sorts of crimes 
that no evidence is shown to support, abuse witnesses, 
for the defense, hurl vile epithets, and resort to all sorts 
of vicious and unfair methods of arousing prejudice in 
I he minds of the jurors. 

On the other hand the shyster and “jail runner” are 
the foulest vultures of the legal profession, and the pro- 
fession as a whole can not claim clean hands as long as 
these jackals remain members of the bar and are per- 
mitted to practice in the courts. The stories I heard 
from the women prisoners, even if discounted one-half 
for exaggeration, damn the whole assignment system. 
'These vultures and jackals haunt criminal court rooms, 
willing to take the assignments because they have peculiar 
and effective methods of extorting fees. Reginald He- 
ber Smith says in his Justice and the Poor: 

'‘They know how to strip the prisoner and his relatives to 
l lie last cent. For one whose conscience permits him to mag- 
nify the crime, the sureness of conviction, unless he is paid 
lo defend, the severity of the judge and the horrors of prison, 
t he process is simple and brings results. They have procured 
fees in various ways, from compelling the mortgage to some 
shark of all of the household goods, to forcing the prisoner’s 
wife to sell herself on the streets. That degradation exists in 
connection with the administration of j ustice in criminal courts 
is common knowledge. And back of the professional assigned 
counsel have grown up runners and straw bondsmen, who have 
worked their way into jails, corrupted officials and preyed 
upon the prisoners.” 
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The money cost of justice in the United States is so 
great, and about it have grown up so many wrongs and 
abuses, that the whole system of criminal law has be- 
come a voracious cormorant that devours the bodies, 
brains, and souls of the poor. The appetite of a criminal 
case, regardless of the guilt or innocence of the accused, 
is soul-sickening. 

A petty political squabble over a little insignificant post 
office, coupled with war hysteria and its inevitable cor- 
ruption of all that it touches, involved me in a charge of 
violating the Espionage Act, and a criminal case was 
started on its voracious way. The greedy maw of the 
federal court ate up a large and flourishing magazine, 
devoured a valuable real estate business, gobbled up the 
home and savings of a lifetime; it even lapped up the 
crumbs, furniture, books, and intimate personal belong- 
ings, and mortgaged the future of a family of six persons 
for a decade. And this domestic tragedy is re-enacted 
day after day, month after month, year after year in tens 
of thousands of American homes. 


Ill 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PRISON 

As a rule we have very hazy ideas indeed as to the 
proper function and the requisite efficiency of the prison 
as a social institution. So general is the impression that 
prisons are a necessary part of our social machinery that 
for the time being we will accept that impression as true, 
and consider only the questions of function and efficiency. 
In a general way w T e agree that prisons should serve a 
threefold purpose : they should be places of social ven- 
geance where we punish persons who break the law ; they 
should be safe places to segregate unpleasant and dan- 
gerous persons ; and they should be places where some in- 
definite thing called “reformation” is achieved by some 
unknown and mysterious process. 

No one denies, I think, that our whole prison system 
as it exists to-day is based on the idea of social vengeance. 
So far as I have been able to determine, the problem 
seems to resolve into certain questions for which we must 
find intelligent answers. 

Is social vengeance the proper purpose of our penal 
institutions? 

Who shall determine the nature of this social ven- 
geance? 

Is the loss of liberty sufficient punishment for mis- 
deeds, or shall there be added the deliberate violation of 
every normal human impulse? 

Should social vengeance include undernourishment, 
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bad housing, degrading raiment, enforced unpaid labour, 
contamination from loathsome diseases, mental stagna- 
tion, moral degeneracy, and spiritual disintegration? 

Must social vengeance include physical violence and ex- 
cessive brutality, and if it must, should we have a body 
of public servants trained for that purpose? 

If we must have public servants trained for prison 
brutality, where, and how, shall they be secured? 

Shall we breed and train administrators of brutality 
and torture, or shall we leave to chance the problem of 
securing prison keepers sufficiently brutal to carry out 
the requirements of social vengeance? 

What standards shall be used to measure their ability 
to administer punishments? 

Who shall determine the natural fitness and degree of 
training in prison brutality which is proper to these 
public servants? 

Is it possible for one human being to inflict mental and 
physical torture on another human being without him- 
self being injured? 

If the infliction of torture on prisoners injures the 
public servants who act as prison keepers, how shall 
society compensate the servants so injured? 

Have we any reliable information as to whether or not 
the methods of prison cruelty as now applied have a 
tendency to graduate from our prisons ex-convicts less 
disturbing to the public peace, and safer persons with 
whom to live, than the criminals whom we sent to prison? 

If it is true that social vengeance is just and efficient, 
and that society has the right to punish by prison bru- 
talities any member who violates its laws, must we not 
determine the share of responsibility which society bears, 
in order that the delinquent may be punished with an ap- 
proximately exact justice? 
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If we admit that punishment, in order to be effective, 
must be just, and if we admit that in many instances in- 
dividuals are punished for the sins of society as a whole, 
is not crime added to crime, and no good end served? 

When we have found rational, scientific, common-sense 
answers to these questions we shall have reached the heart 
of the prison problem. As yet we are much befogged 
on all of them. 

To the unthinking the grim grey walls with their 
shrouding cloak of mystery, and the steel-barred windows, 
sinister in their silence, give a comforting sense of social 
security against the depredations of criminals. We feel, 
somehow, that walls and bars make us safe, and that mas- 
sive locks and armed guards give us protection. “The 
wish is father to the thought,” so we have come to con- 
sider our prisons safe places for the segregation of the 
criminals that prey upon society. We know that in the 
field of pl^sical hygiene the segregation of the infected 
from the uninfected is recognized as necessary to the con- 
Irol and cure of physical diseases, and somehow we feel 
that prisons protect us from moral contamination. 

This myth is no doubt comforting to the unthinking — 
but it is a myth. If criminality is an infectious moral 
disease, jails and prisons have not provided, and under 
present methods of management never will provide, the 
security of real segregation. 

I have often watched the police patrol wagon go clang- 
ing down the street carrying some malefactor to jail, and 
in some unexplained way it seemed to bring a soothing 
sense of security. I felt that the sleepless eye of the 
law was ever alert for my protection, and that criminals 
who might endanger my property or life would be quickly 
and safely shut behind prison bars. I am wiser now. I 
have seen the inside workings of prisons, and I know that 
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all the clanging patrol wagons, all the stolid policemen, 
all the mysteries of the courtroom, all the evil-smelling 
jails and f rowning prison walls can not make me safe 
from the depredations of the criminally bent. 

I have seen the federal court and the prison in opera- 
tion, and after my release I sat in other courts and 
w T atched the workings of the law there. The first man 
brought in was a noted automobile bandit who drove the 
arresting officer to the station in a car noted for its speed 
and high price. Any cub reporter in the city could tell 
thrilling stories of the skill and daring and amazing dep- 
redations committed by this ultra-modern thief. The 
policeman w T ho arrested him, the judge before whom he 
was arraigned, and all the courtroom loungers knew his 
record. But he was represented by a high-priced at- 
torney, a notorious political ward heeler, and a multi- 
millionaire professional bondsman provided bond for his 
appearance in court, and he drove away to indulge in his 
profession of banditry, gaily undisturbed by his ex- 
perience with the law. 

Then there was a shambling moron, vacant-eyed, list- 
less, and degenerate. He had been arrested for making 
lewd remarks to a group of school girls. His mother 
worked as cook for a well-known saloon keeper who pro- 
vided the fine, and the pervert went on his way. 

Then came a street w^alker arrested for soliciting, but 
her cadet w r as on hand, a whispered conversation took 
place between the panderer and the judge, money was de- 
posited, and the girl went back to her profession. 

The next was a “hop head” arrested for peddling 
“dope.” But the charge was changed to vagrancy, and 
he got thirty days in the work-house. 

Then came a wild-eyed woman sobbing and muttering 
that some one had insulted her. She was charged with 
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assault, but a worried looking husband and a fat, sleek 
lawyer conferred with the judge, a Liberty bond was de- 
posited for bail, and the woman muttered her way to 
freedom. And so the monotonous grind went on and on, 
and at the end of the day a score of really dangerous 
persons had been freed, and five merely annoying ones 
were in jail. 

The judges had administered the letter of the law ; they 
had done all that can be expected of the type of men 
we elect to the duties of police judge; but they had not 
segregated the dangerous criminals, nor had they safe- 
guarded the lives and property of the people of the city. 

Had these courts had, instead of merely ignorant 
politicians, the services of a trained physician and psy 
chologist, fitted to detect dangerous traits of human 
character and abnormalities, the story would have been 
different. The scientifically trained man would have 
known that the bandit would immediately return to his 
criminal activities, and that to release him on bail would 
merely make the law-enforcing machinery of the city a 
partner in his crime. 

In the degenerate moron the psychologist would have 
recognized the potential rapist and possible murderer, and 
he would have been committed to an institution for the 
feeble-minded. 

The physician would have know r n that the street walker 
was almost sure to be infected wuth venereal diseases which 
she would transmit to her customers, and she would have 
been placed in a segregation hospital for treatment. 

Trained men w^ould have known that thirty days in the 
work-house for the drug addict would merely mean a 
period of hellish torture while in prison and continued de- 
generacy when released, and he too would have been com- 
mitted to a hospital for treatment. 
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The psychologist would have recognized in the woman 
arrested for assault, not a criminal, but a dangerous de- 
ment, who must be sent to a psychopathic hospital. 

I know, of course, that laws permitting persons charged 
with crime to give bond for appearance in court are nec- 
essary to protect the innocent from unjust punishment 
while waiting trial, but surely no person should be re- 
leased on bond until he has been carefully observed and 
painstakingly examined by a competent physician and 
psychologist, who alone can determine whether or not a 
delinquent is really dangerous to society. 

We reassure ourselves that, while it may be true that 
dangerous criminals are sometimes released on bonds, we 
are actually quite safe once they are in the penitentiary. 
We feel that after a criminal has had his day in court, 
after he has been found guilty and shut behind prison 
walls, we are safeguarded. This too is a comforting 
myth, but a myth only. 

Prisons do not segregate, and they do not permanently 
and adequately protect us from the criminal by shutting 
him behind prison walls. And neither does the prison 
segregate the various grades and types of convicts who 
go. prison. We know that not all persons who go to 
prison are equally criminalistic and dangerous. We know 
that some are young and new to the ways of crime, and 
some are old and hardened. We know that some are 
shrewd and highly trained in criminal practices, and 
many are merely the stupid victims of circumstances. 

VV e know that some are habitual criminals, some are ac- 
cidental, and some are being punished for the crimes of 
others. We know that some are approximately normal 
and many are abnormal ; some free from physical disease, 
and many contaminated. Yet within the prison where I 
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served, for whose conditions the federal government, by 
se nding prisoners, accepts responsibility, there was no at- 
tempt at intelligent segregation, no recognition of mental 
or physical abnormalities, no attempt to prevent the 
spread of diseases, physical, mental, or moral. 

And there was not the slightest effort to segregate the 
young offenders from the old and more hardened and 
vicious criminals. In my experience three coloured girls 
and two white girls stand out as glaring examples of 
this brutal stupidity. 

Gabriella Antolini and Mollie Steimer were fellow 
politicals of mine. Mollie had circulated some leaflets 
which Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said she had as 
much right to distribute as the United States government 
lias to circulate copies of the Constitution. Gabriella 
was “framed” by Department of Justice agents in the 
hope of forcing some damaging confessions from her con- 
cerning a certain group of radically-inclined Italians. 
Both were immigrants who had come to this country hop- 
ing to find the fabled “land of the free and home of the 
brave.” Gabriella was an Italian and Mollie a Russian; 
they were each less than eighteen years of age, small deli- 
cate, and far more refined and clean-minded than the 
average American girl of the same station in life. But 
they had, or thought they had, Socialistic leanings, pos- 
sibly because of their experiences in industry, and they 
were caught in the net that sent some of the finest and 
cleanest souls in America to prison cells. 

Lelia and Esther were two little coloured girls from 
Kansas City, both under sixteen. They w'ere typical little 
negro “dossics” of the coloured slum sections of our 
Southern cities. A well-meaning but woefully ignoranf 
social worker had found them playing hookey from school, 
and they were haled before the court and committed to 
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the Industrial School for coloured girls at Tipton, Mis- 
soun. 

Lorene was a mental defective with the mind of a child 
o five years, from the slums of St. Louis. Her hard- 
working coloured mother could not give her the necessary 
care and earn a living over the washtub at the same time 
so Lorene reached the Industrial School also. Some sort 
° mu my broke out in the school, and Lorene, Esther, 

W d t) Ld w ' VC i re ChargCd With being the Ieadin S s P iri ts. 
Without trial or sentence, without appearance in court 

or legal defense, these three children were thrown into 
automobiles in charge of male guards from the peniten- 
tiary and brought to Jefferson City and locked up. They 
were childishly rebellious, terribly homesick, and bedrag^ 
glcd as alley kittens. Poor Lorene was too mentally de- 
ficient to make the task, or adjust herself to the iron 
isciphne, and some of the most terrible and brutal pun- 
ishments which 1 witnessed were visited on this feeble- 
minded child Lelia was a very pretty quadroon and was 
on in great demand by the older sex perverts. These 
five girls, all of them mere children, and none of them in 
any sense criminals, were thrust into that putrid social 
cesspool where contamination physical, mental, and moral 
was almost inevitable. 

Peggy was an old stager, a professional thief and white 
avei v 10 had been sent up because she thought herself 
strong enough to defy her cadet. Peggy had plenty of 
money, was witty, daring, and resourceful, had a good 
stand in with the petty officials and the stool-pigeons 
and she soon became mentor and leader of the younger 
women in the prison. And while she was still there fhe 
ent several young girls whose terms had expired to her 

If every convict sent up were sentenced for life and 
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never came back to the outside world to mingle with 
respectable folk, the smug might be more intelligent in 
their smugness. But in reality only a very few convicts 
are sentenced for life, and fewer still fail to secure parole 
or pardon sooner or later. The average length of 
prison sentences served is about two years, and the vicious 
abuses of the parole and pardoning powers by corrupt 
politicians make it easy for real criminals to secure re- 
lease from prison, even though they have received long 
sentences. 

No prison is administered, or can be under our present 
system of brutality and repression, without the services 
of “snitches” and stool-pigeons. Prison jobs are a part 
of the spoils of our political state, and usually an entirely 
new set of officials and employees comes in with each elec- 
tion and goes out with the defeated political party. It 
is the unwritten law of prison management that the out- 
going officials shall secure if possible the pardon or parole 
of their “snitches” and stool-pigeons. As only the low- 
est and most degenerate convicts are vicious enough to 
earn release in this way, we are fairly sure to get our 
very worst back from prison. 

Political machines in the large cities need thugs and 
prostitutes and criminals to serve them; prison officials 
receive their fat appointments from political machines, 
and naturally political pull dominates very largely the 
granting of paroles and pardons. 

It was generally understood in Jefferson City that if 
one lacked the necessary political pull to secure a parole, 
five hundred dollars in cash was just as effective. There 
was one lawyer in Jefferson City who was amazingly suc- 
cessful in opening prison doors, and his fee was always 
just five hundred dollars. I was never able to secure 
absolute proof of the sale of paroles, but I know that one 
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woman after another was paroled as soon as the lawyer’s 
fee was forthcoming. Two of the prisoners borrowed 
substantial sums of money from me to make up the re- 
quired fee; both were released; and both repaid the loan. 

I do not oppose the parole system ; on the other hand, 
I would broaden its scope and make the granting of pa- 
roles possible before the convicted person had been com- 
mitted to prison, particularly in the case of young first 
offenders. But I would take the granting of pardons 
and paroles out of the hands of politically controlled 
prison boards and place it in the hands of physicians and 
psychologists capable of intelligently determining whether 
or not an offender should be released or committed to an 
institution for indicated treatment. Facilities for fol- 
low-up care should also be provided for both pardoned 
and paroled prisoners; for, unless they have fairly well- 
to-do and politically powerful friends outside to help them 
make the adjustment to normal life, it is an almost im- 
possible task for a prisoner who has served any length 
of time. 

My personal experiences lead me to believe that pris- 
ons, as they are conducted to-day, are not places in which 
to segregate safely men and women who are dangerous 
to society and to themselves. The modern prison with its 
heterogeneous mass of physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually diseased inmates herded together in unsanitary sur- 
roundings, exploited by contract labour, subjected to the 
despotic domination of untrained, ignorant, brutal, and 
frequently sadistic keepers, pawns of corrupt politicians 
and preyed upon by human jackals, is neither safe nor 
socially sane. 

The average convict stays in prison about long enough 
to have grafted upon his abnormalities of body, brain, 
and soul the degenerating results of prison life. The 
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delinquent enters the prison, stays a few months or years, 
then returns to society with all of his anti-social trai s 
set and hardened by brutalities. He returns to civil 
life branded by the stigma of shame, the lawful prey 
of harpies, penniless, ill-clad, anaemic from under-feed- 
ing, broken by slave labour, and contaminated by loath- 
some diseases. The released convict brings back to 
society all of the dangerous characteristics which he too:-, 
to prison, as well as many more which he acquired there. 

There is a generally accepted theory that in some way 
prisons reform criminals, and by some unexplained and 
mysterious process make good people out of bad peo- 
ple. Few to-day are willing to admit that punishment 
should be administered in a spirit of revenge, and most 
people have serious doubts of the efficiency of prisons as 
places of segregation ; but they still cling to the belief that 
somehow a prison sentence will remake an evil-doer. 

But if we ask proof of this theory and frankly face 
the hard, cold facts, it seems self-evident that prisons 
do not reform. The criminal population of this coun- 
try is increasing much faster than our general ratio 
of' increase. Criminal courts are everywhere so crowded 
that their overflowing dockets make speedy trials im- 
possible. Innocent persons charged with crime must bear 
the stigma for months, even years, before trials are pos- 
sible, and guilty ones escape because witnesses scatter or 
die of old age. The money cost of handling this increase 
in crime is so great that a commission was recently or- 
ganized by prominent lawyers of the various states to 
undertake the task of simplifying and unifying criminal 
court procedure. A bill was recently passed by Congress 
adding a large number of new federal judges to handle 
the increased flow of crime. The prisons of the country 
are badly over-crowded, and in many states additional 
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facilities for caring for prisoners are in process of con- 
struction. 

There is an appalling lack of reliable data on crime and 
criminals, but the few data available prove that an as- 
tonishing percentage of men and women drift from one 
prison to another — repeaters who serve sentence after 
sentence. One of the things which I noted was that so 
many of my prison mates had graduated into the peni- 
tentiary from orphans* homes, charitable institutions, 
houses of correction, and reform schools. In fact, these 
institutions would seem to be incubators of crime rather 
than benevolent and corrective influences. 

One woman had served in eleven prisons, one in seven, 
three in five*, and second- and third-termers were in the 
majority. 

It may be that the reason why prisons fail to reform 
their inmates is that good people are usually normal peo- 
ple, whereas bad people are very generally subnormal, and 
that our prisons, as I know them, ignore this fact com- 
pletely. In fact, no one connected with the management 
of our prison seemed to realize that there was any rela- 
tion between physical, mental, and psychic abnormalities 
and crime. 

A few men like Dr. Gluck, Dr. Healey, and Dr. Fernald 
have done very valuable research work and written ex- 
tremely helpful books dealing with these problems; the 
American Social Hygiene Association and the American 
Mental Hygiene Association have done work of tremen- 
dous social value in this field; but the average prison 
official hates the investigator of causative factors in crime 
and sneers at his suggestions of more rational and scien- 
tific methods of handling delinquents. 

The physical unfitness which leads to industrial inef- 
ficiency played a large part in the development of the 
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criminalistic careers which I had an opportunity to study. 
Of the more than two hundred women whom I observed 
in Jefferson City, I feel quite sure not ten per cent would 
have passed an ordinary life insurance examination. And 
all of the others were far below the physical standards 
necessary to win out in the work-a-day struggle for exis- 
tence. 

For example, because of the publicity aroused by the 
famous bathtub letter which I smuggled out and the 
public protest which it aroused against the uncivilized 
manner of handling venereal diseases, the management 
was forced to make certain improvements; eighty-six 
women were given the Wassermann test one day, and I 
was informed that fifty-eight gave positive reactions on 
the first test. No examinations for other venereal dis- 
eases were given, but I feel sure that they existed in the 
large majority of the women. A severe case of venereal 
infection unfits a woman to earn her living, even in the 
profession of prostitution. Naturally petty crime was 
the only means of livelihood for most of these women. 

The mental subnormal is not only susceptible to crimi- 
nal influences, but also unfitted to meet the problems of 
life and gainful labour. I feel sure that seventy-five per 
cent of the prisoners with whom I served were mentally 
subnormal, psychopaths and demented. Yet no recogni- 
tion was given this fact by the prison management — and 
surely we are justified in grave misgivings as to the ef- 
ficiency of such a prison in the presumed function of ref- 
ormation. 


IV 


THE PRISON 

The state penitentiary at Jefferson City, Missouri, has 
enjoyed the distinction of being the largest prison 
in the United States, if not in the world. The females’ 
wing, which, at the time I was there was about fifteen years 
old, was much better than some of the older buildings used 
for the male convicts, but far less satisfactory than the one 
more modern building in the male department. It was 
constructed of stone and concrete with tile and cement 
floors, heavily barred but plentiful windows, and a fairly 
modern but woefully dilapidated heating system. 

The cellhouse, which is the living quarters of the women 
prisoners, is a long building with a cage of cells in the 
center, four cells high and two deep, facing in opposite 
directions. The cells are seven feet wide, eight deep, and 
seven high. The ceiling, back, and side walls of each 
cell are of solid steel, the floor of cement, and the front of 
steel bars. Each cell is supplied with a toilet and a lava- 
tory with running cold water. At the time I was there 
each woman had a cell, and considerable latitude was 
given the women in furnishing and decorating their cells, 
at their own expense. Each cell was supplied with a steel 
bunk fastened to the wall; two bags of straw, one for a 
mattress and the other for a pillow ; a crude kitchen table , 
a stool or chair, usually in the last stages of decrepitude ; 
and a broom and dust-pan. Each woman is given, when 
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•die is “dressed in,” three coarse brown muslin sheets, two 
pillow cases, two brown crash towels, and two coarse and 
very dirty blankets of most questionable antecedents. 
The women were required, under severe penalty, to keep 
I heir cells as clean and tidy as was possible in their dilap- 
idated condition. Thursday evening after work hours 
was cleaning time, and each woman was required to re- 
move everything from her cell and clean and scrub it. 

At the time I entered, the w T ing was very dirty and, in 
most essentials, shabby and unsanitary. Every crack 
and crevice of the cellhouse was full of vermin of every 
Known sort, which no amount of scrubbing on the part of 
the women could permanently dislodge. 

The dining room was light and airy, and at the pres- 
ent time it is fairly satisfactory. At the time I entered 
it was very different. The walls were streaked with grime 
and the ceiling covered with an unbelievably heavy coat 
of fly-specks. The dining room was not screened, and 
fifteen years’ accumulation of well preserved fly-specks 
was an astonishing thing to behold. My first prison meal 
is, of course, a vivid memory. I found the dining room 
filled with long wooden benches like the old-fashioned 
school desks, each seating eight women. The white women 
occupied one side of the room and the coloured women the 
other. The dishes were of rusty, battered tinware, the 
knives and forks of cast iron, and, for some incomprehen- 
sible reason, the spoons were non-existent. If a woman 
wished to use a spoon she was compelled to buy it with 
her own money and carry it about in the one pocket she 
possessed, along with her pocket handkerchief and other 
movable property. I was able neither to fathom this 
aversion to spoons nor to induce the management to 
supply them or permit me to do so, and so far as I 
know the Missouri State Penitentiary is still spoonless. 
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The first thing that struck me was the dead, rancid 
odour, the typical institution smell, much intensified. It 
was the concentrated odour of dead air, venerable hash, 
ancient stews, senile “wienies,” and cabbage soup, mingled 
with the musty odour of decaying wood saturated with 
rancid grease and home-made soap. 

The benches and tables were very old, having done serv- 
ice for more than half a century. Many generations of 
prisoners had scrubbed them; they creaked and groaned 
with the infirmities of age, and every crack and crevice 
was inhabited with old and well established cockroacli 
families. They were very hungry roaches, who insisted 
on sharing our meals with us; so we ate with one hand 
and picked roaches out of our food with the other. I 
was not adept at one-handed eating and could not develop 
a taste for roaches to garnish my food. I made enough 
fuss about the matter to induce the management to have 
the dining room cleaned and painted, and to provide 
tables, chairs, white table cloths, and real dishes. The 
dining room is now quite civilized, except for the missing 
spoons. 

Few of the older prison buildings are so well supplied 
with windows as the females* wing of the Missouri State 
Penitentiary, but for the most part the windows are quite 
useless. Fifteen years’ accumulation of dirt was fairly 
efficient in shutting out light and sunshine, and where it 
was not entirely satisfactory the windows had been painted 
over with grey paint — to prevent the women flirting with 
the men on the other side of the wall, the matron said. 
Many of the windows were nailed shut, and the dread of 
fresh air so common to all ignorant people kept the 
others tightly closed except in the very hot weather. The 
absolute control of the ventilation of the cellhouse was in 
the hands of a negro stool pigeon whose fanatical fear 
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of night air kept us in a state of semi-suffocation both 
winter and summer. 

Hats, flies, and cockroaches, not to mention other ver- 
min unmentionable in polite society, were plagues of our 
prison life. The rats were perhaps worst of all. They 
overran the place in swarms, scampered over the dining 
(.aides, nibbled our bread, played in our dishes, crept into 
bed with us, chewed up our shoes, and carried off every- 
thing not nailed down or hung far above their reach. I 
have not the instinctive fear of rats and mice that many 
women have, but for weeks I spent sleepless nights rout- 
ing them out of my bed and chasing them out of my 
cell. Not until my young son visited the prison and had 
the ingenuity to think of covering the front bars with 
screen wire did I ever know a night’s rest. 

The most robust and buxom cockroaches I have ever 
known were ever present and fought with the rats for the 
food which we were permitted to buy. There were no 
screens, and the flies swarmed about the cellhouse in clouds. 
One of the most terrible things which I had to endure was 
I hat an Indian woman in the last stages of syphilis, her 
body covered with open lesions and dripping pus, occupied 
the cell directly below me. Her open sores were never 
properly dressed, the stench was frightful, and the flies 
swarmed over her and then awakened us in the morning 
by crawling over our faces. The effect of these un- 
necessary pests upon human nerves can readily be im- 
agined. The sleepless nights caused by them were a very 
large factor in the punishments administered for “bad 
work” and failure to make the “task.” 

The bathing facilities gave me my first real introduc- 
tion to prison horrors. At the time I entered there were 
two old, cracked, rusty bathtubs in the bathroom and 
one in the unfurnished hospital room. Naturally, among 
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women so largely recruited from the underworld, venereal 
disease was very common. There was no effort to seg 
regate the clean women from the infected, and on bathing 
night, which came once a week, we all used the same tubs. 

On my first bathing night, as I awaited my turn to 
bathe, an Indian woman by the name of Alice Cox stepped 
out of the bathroom, and I was ordered to use the tub 
which she had just vacated. Alice was an Alaska Indian, 
and her story is both old and common. Her ancestors 
had lived in Alaska for many generations in peace and 
decency, according to their understanding. Gold was 
discovered in the Klondike, the great onrush of gold 
seekers came, and in the wake of the gold seekers caim* 
the army garrison. It is the old, old story of the white 
man’s invasion of the Indian’s home, with all that that 
implies. 

Alice told me her story many times, and it is so common 
that I have no reason to question the truth of it. She 
said that when she was a young girl of seventeen a young 
soldier stationed at the garrison hired her to take him 
in her canoe to a mining claim some miles up the river. 
On the trip she was assaulted and violated by the young 
soldier, and in the process infected with syphilis. 
Alice was only an Indian, and she reacted according to 
her tribal custom. She killed the man who violated her. 
Alice was arrested and held in a Federal jail for seven- 
teen months awaiting trial; and she insists that, thougli 
the officials knew she had been infected by the man who 
violated her, no medical treatment whatever was given. 
She was convicted of murder and sentenced to twenty- 
five years in prison, and she had served about nine vears 
in Lansing, Kansas, and Jefferson City, Missouri. She 
had been in the custody of the United States Department 
of Justice for almost eleven years, and Alice insisted that 
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until Emma Goldman came to Jefferson City as a 
political prisoner she had received no treatment for vene- 
real disease. When Miss Goldman’s vehement protests 
finally secured treatment her case was hopeless. 

As Alice stepped out of the bathroom she was one of 
I he most terrible creatures I have ever seen. From her 
lliroat to her feet she was one mass of open sores drip- 
ing pus. I have seen her with her clothes so stiff with 
dried pus that they rattled when she walked, and I have 
neon live maggots working out of the filthy bandages 
about her neck. 

Alice had used the bathtub, and I was ordered to use it 
also. I asked the matron if it were necessary that I use 
I he same tub that Alice had used, and she said it was. 

1 then asked who cleaned the tub, and she replied that 
Alice was too ill and that I was to do it. I then asked 
what disinfectants were used. “Disinfectants !” she 
snarled; “whatdaya mean?” 

“I mean what prophylactic measures do you use to 
keep the clean women from becoming infected with vene- 
real disease?” I replied. 

She screeched : “Hell, we ain’t got none of them high- 
falutin’ things here. This ain’t no swell hotel — this is 
the pen!” 

I protested : “But Miss Smith, you know what disease 
Alice has, you know how communicable it is, you know 
that if I use that tub I may become infected. You know 
F am a married woman with a husband and four children. 
You know I travel a great deal and sleep in Pullman 
cars and use public facilities. Does the United States 
Department of Justice expect me to become infected with 
syphilis and go back to civilized life and infect others 
who are certainly innocent of wrong-doing?” 

Sputtering and snarling with rage, the matron cried: 
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“I don’t know a thing about that, and care a damn sight 
less. You are a convict; this is w 7 hat there is here for 
you to use. Now get ter hell out a here and take yer 
bath.” 

6 ‘But I refuse. To do so would be a social crime!” I 
replied. 

Shrieking and cursing, the matron told me that I 
would bathe in the infected tub or she would send me to 
the “black hole” and “break” me. I knew she had the 
power and the temperament to do it. She had broken 
Minnie Eddy in the black hole a few weeks previous — and 
Minnie had been carried out in a pine box. So I stepped 
into the bathroom and turned on the taps — but I did 
not bathe. 

That night I got a letter out “underground” to my 
husband!. He reproduced the letter and sent it to a 
thousand influential people. It was published in news- 
papers and magazines, and a storm of protest arose 
all over the country. In less than three weeks we had 
shower baths installed in the females’ wing of the prison, 
and that horror was abated. 

I was able to rout the common bathtub, but I was 
never able to prevent the diseased women from handling 
the food. The women who were too ill to work in the 
shop were used in the dining room. I think all of them 
were tubercular and syphilitic. I have seen the food 
which tbe women were forced to eat handled by women 
with pus oozing from open sores on their arms and drip- 
ping into the dishes, and it was a common sight to see 
our food sprayed with tuberculosis germs from the lips 
of coughing convicts. 

There is nothing in my prison life that I remember 
with so much loathing as the inexcusable methods used 
in dealing with communicable diseases. 
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The great majority of the women prisoners were in 
sore need of hospitalization; yet no hospital facilities 
were provided. Regardless of how serious or how con- 
tagious the illness that might develop, the women were 
kept locked in their cells when ill. When the females’ 
wing was built, now about eighteen years ago, a fairly 
good hospital room was provided; but the years have 
come and gone, and no warden or prison board has ever 
t hought it worth while to equip this room, and it was 
used only for solitary confinement and punishment. 
Five hundred dollars intelligently expended would equip 
the room reasonably well and provide the facilities de- 
manded by common decency. The women convicts have 
produced hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
wealth in the prison workshop, but not a penny of it 
has been expended in furnishing a hospital to give 
civilized care to the women when they have been physi- 
cally wrecked by the driven labour of the contract shop. 
Having been seriously ill twice while in prison, I 
know by actual experience how bad these conditions are. 
On one occasion I suffered a heat prostration because 
of the unbearable heat and bad ventilation in the work- 
shop. I was thrown into my cell at two o’clock in the 
afternoon; and the trusty was ordered by the matron 
to give all the women notice that no one was to come 
near my cell, and that if any one gave me a drink of 
water both she and I would go to the black hole. The 
matron later told the warden that she had given this 
order because she believed that I was stalling to avoid 
work, though I had never made the slightest protest 
against doing the work assigned me. In fever and tor- 
turing thirst I lay unattended from two in the afternoon 
until the women came in from the yard at six-thirty in 
the evening. The women told me later that I was quite 
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delirious and begged for water, but no attention was given 
me until the prisoners started a mutiny. This forced the 
matron to call the warden. He insisted that I receive 
medical attention, which no doubt saved my life; bul 

the women were brutally punished for their part in the 
matter. 

Two days later I was ordered back to the shop by 
the matron, in violation of the doctor’s orders, and I 
suffered a relapse. My husband became alarmed over 
the non-arrival of my weekly letter, came to investigate, 
and, when he found what the conditions were, protested 
to the warden. The doctor then demanded that his orders 
be obeyed, and I was kept locked in my cell until I had 
partially recovered. 

During the influenza epidemic I and about forty or 
fifty of the women prisoners were critically ill. There 
were no hospital facilities and no efforts were made to 
isolate the cases. We were simply locked into our cells 
and left to the tender mercies of one of the most ignorant, 
brutal, degenerate black stool pigeons in captivity and 
those of a kindly but demented old white convict. There 
were no hot water bottles except mine, no ice bags, and 
no clinical thermometer, and until I had sufficiently re- 
covered to raise a row no one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to our temperatures. 

When the thermometer finally was forthcoming, I was 
the only person in the females’ wing who could read it. 
So the old white convict would trot about taking tem- 
peratures and bringing the thermometer to me to read. 
The negro stool pigeon decided that this was too much 
trouble ; and she simply put it into the mouths of all the 
sick women in one row of cells, one after another, and then 

t° me t0 find ° Ut h ° W much fever each one had. 
When I was able to notice what was being done I observed 
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her placing the thermometer in the mouth of a woman 
with open syphilitic lesions in her throat, and then, with- 
out even wiping it on her apron as she usually did, plac- 
ing it in the mouth of a clean young girl. I decided 
that the possession of this sick-room necessity was not an 
unmixed blessing. The thermometer dropped on the 
floor one day and was broken — quite by accident, of 
course. 

Our cells were so arranged that our heads were six 
inches from the steel-barred doors, and eight times each 
day these doors were clanged open and shut. The effect 
of this when one has a raging fever can not be expressed 
in words. The women who were not ill were compelled 
to take their recreation in the corridor just outside the 
cells, and the nerve-racking clamour was almost unbear- 
able for those of us who were critically ill. 

Unless the women were very near death the cell door 
was always kept locked, and sometimes we would be for- 
gotten for a whole day at a time. During the trying 
period of convalescence the misery of being kept locked 
in a cell without care was almost unbearable. 

No sick room diet was provided, and as soon as the 
women could eat anything they were served the coarse, 
grease-soaked prison fare. Favoured prisoners did at 
times receive extra food during illness, but not unless it 
was purchased from the stool pigeon, or unless the 
harassed, overworked prison doctor forced the issue. 

A very large percentage of the women suffered from 
tuberculosis — just how large I can not say, for no survey 
has ever been made. The doctor ordered a special diet 
for the tuberculars, but it was never provided. Of the 
women convicts who served with me, every one whom I 
have been able to keep in touch with since release is now 
suffering from tuberculosis or has died from it. The 
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black hole, under-feeding, overwork, polluted air, fear 

and punishment reduce the physical resistance of the 
women until they are easy prey for the ever-present 
germs, and I feel that very few indeed escape it. 

So far as dealing with the mentally diseased is con- 
cerned, conditions are, if possible, worse. The average 
number of inmates of the women’s wing was about one 
undred, one-third Federal prisoners and two-thirds state. 
So far as I could determine, about seventy to eighty per 
cent were subnormal mentally and physically; they were 
practically all neurotic and emotionally unstable and 
ag-n den by social grudges that made them markedly 
psyc opa ic. There are no facilities for separating the 
sane from the insane, the feeble-minded and the psy- 
c opathic. In fact no one seemed to have the slightest 
idea that it should be done. And not all the sins com- 
mitted against the mentally diseased in this prison could 
be laid at the door of the officials. It seems to be the 
custom of many judges, when faced by the annoying prob- 
lem of disposing of these disturbing products of our 
social system, to solve it by simply dumping them into 

car. f fl Pen ‘? Ilt ! arJ ' • The C ° Unty mU8t P a .Y for the 

care of these derelicts m the county poorhouse, or the 
state insane asylum; but if they can be convicted and sent 
to the state penitentiary the burden is shifted to the tax- 
payers of the state. 

An interesting example of this method of shifting the 
burden of caring for human wrecks was Mary Wooliver 
Mary was a poor old creature slowly dying from cancer, 
bhe was the inmate of a county poorhouse in the southern 
part of Missouri. One night she accidentally upset her 
oil lamp on her bed and set it on fire. She was arrested, 
convicted of arson and sent to the state penitentiary, 
where she finally died, and the county escaped the bur- 
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ill'll of caring for her while she lived and the expense of 
burying her when she was dead. I was informed by an 
official at the Federal prison at Atlanta, Georgia, that 
county judges are not alone in this matter. Federal 
judges quite frequently solve the problem of annoying 
drug addicts in the same way. 

I was not permitted by the prison officials to keep 
I lie data gathered in a survey of the prisoners, but I 
think that seventy -five per cent were mentally and 
psychically abnormal, and an appalling number were ob- 
viously insane. No effort was made to segregate the 
mentally diseased ; no intelligent consideration was given v 
their mental condition in the amount of work demanded 
or the discipline exacted, and no helpful treatment was 
ever given. It is a tragic and soul-sickening thing that 
the most revolting instances of brutality and downright 
fiendish cruelty were directed toward the women utterly 
unable to make the “task” or conform to required disci- 
pline — women who should never have been sent to prison, 
but should rather have been committed to institutions for 
the feeble-minded or insane. 

The methods and facilities for dealing with the psy- 
chopaths w r ere, if possible, more benighted still, for the 
prison management seemed blissfully unconscious of 
everything related to modern psychology. They dealt 
with the psychically ill with the same degree of intelli- 
gence that the old witch doctors used in dealing with the 
physically ill. The witch doctors beat sick men with 
clubs to drive the devils out of them, and in our prison the 
officials punished the psychically sick to obtain the same 
results — and their methods were just as efficient in cur- 
ing criminality as the witch doctors’ in curing jungle 
fever. 


V 


THE PRISONERS 

I lived for fourteen months the life of a Federal pris- 
oner in the State Penitentiary at Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. I had, perhaps, a better opportunity to study 
female prisoners and the conditions existing in this, an 
average prison, than any other person has had who is 
really interested in female delinquency. I had the ad- 
vantage of having some previous training and an intel- 
lectual background not common among women convicts. 
I had what the criminologist does not have — the actual 
experience of being a convict— and I also had sufficient 
time in prison to check theories and impressions with 
well tested facts. 

I managed to escape bitterness and rancour and to 
devote my time to studying, as honestly and fairly as I 
could, the prison system as I endured it ; attempting to 
evaluate, as nearly as my training permitted, its efficiency 
as a place of social vengeance and of segregation, and 
the results of its methods of reforming socially undesir- 
able persons committed to its care. 

The women themselves were, of course, the vividly in- 
teresting feature of my prison life. My first studies in 
criminology had been in the older schools of which Lom- 
broso is the best known exponent. The theories of this 
school I had acquired at the most impressionable period 

of my life ; and, in spite of later studies in the directions 
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laken by the Freudian school, the earlier impressions were 
dominant. I held the convictions, quite common, I think, 
I hat there is such a thing as a “criminal type,” a distinct 
•‘criminal class,” and that certain symptoms called “crimi- 
nal stigmata” might be found in all delinquents. 

My first view of my prison mates was disconcerting. 
They did not measure up to my preconceived idea of what 
a group of the “criminal class” should be. On that never- 
lo-be-forgotten first day that looms so large in every 
prisoner’s memory, after the ordeal of being “dressed 
in,” I waited for my first meal with the women who have 
come to mean more to me than any other associates I 
have ever known. With the women who cleaned the halls 
and worked in the prison laundry, and with those too ill 
to work, I lined up in the narrow hall and watched these 
modern chattel slaves march from the workshop to the 
dining room to eat their coarse and scanty prison fare. 

It was a tragic tale which that line of weary, toil- 
stained women told as they shuffled by — a challenge to 
our civilization, an indictment of our social system. 
There were women there scarred by the marks of toil, 
marred by the curse of poverty, and broken by the sordid 
struggle for existence. There were young girls there 
marked by the stamp of vice before the childish round- 
ness of cheek and chin had settled into the hard lines of 
degraded womanhood. There were old women, some 
burned out by vice, and some bent with honest labour 
and child-bearing. There were cripples and degenerates, 
consumptives and epileptics, dements and sex perverts, 
morons and high-grade imbeciles, and a very few who 
under ordinary conditions would be classed as normal. 
The few normal women in that tragic group, practically 
all political prisoners, were for the most part women and 
girls so fine and clean, so intelligent and womanly, that 
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the horror of plunging them into that human cesspool 
gripped my heart and seemed to wring it dry. 

When my place in that long line of human tragedy 
came, some companion gave me a gentle push, and I fell 
into the prison lockstep with a few of the noblest women 
God ever made and many of the saddest wrecks life ever 
marred. Except for the hideously ugly prison dress they 
did not differ startlingly from the sort of women one 
might find crowding about a bargain table in a depart- 
ment store basement or dragging a cotton sack on a ten- 
ant farm. 

Naturally I studied these women with keen interest. 
But I was never able to discover the expected physical 
marks of the “criminal type,” and none displayed, so far 
as I could determine, the stigmata of criminalism of 
which Lombroso writes, and of which I had been wont 
to speak so glibly. The only stigmata that I could dis- 
cover were those of poverty, excessive child-bearing, un- 
dernourishment, and overwork. In every phase of most 
of the women’s outside lives these things were common- 
place, and I think I am justified in feeling that they were 
the great determining factors in their delinquency. 

In my very first attempt to study the women prisoners 
I came in contact with the most common and vicious re- 
sults of women’s economic dependency. The warden and 
the chaplain both assured me that it was useless to at- 
tempt to make any study of causative factors, or to ar- 
rive at worth-while conclusions, because “they all lied 
like troopers.” And the women did lie. Certainly they 
did — and why not? From my own experiences and what 
they told me, I am quite sure that their experiences in 
life would have no tendency to induce them to be strictly 
truthful. Certainly their experiences with the law and its 
application would not. They had learned by bitter ex- 
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perience that truth is an outcast from the courts, and 
that their prison life was a maze of lies. 

The very first thing I was compelled to do when I 
went to prison was to stitch a lying label on the overalls 
I made. This label stated that this prison-made gar- 
ment was manufactured by a respectable firm hundreds 
of miles away in another state; and it bore no indication 
that it was one of the most hated things in modem com- 
merce — prison-made goods. The warden lied to the 
women prisoners, the chaplain lied to them, and so did the 
matron and the guards and the “stool pigeons.” Society 
lied to them also when the pretense was made that the 
purpose of their imprisonment was to “reform” them, 
whereas every woman knew that the real object was social 
vengeance and exploitation for the profit of the political 
party in power and the prison contractors. 

And I am not sure that women convicts are the only 
women who lie. I rather think all women do. We are 
forced to do it in order to live. I am afraid I shall 
have to confess that I am somewhat of an expert myself. 
I have evaded the truth for all the men I know — my father, 
brothers, schoolmates, sweethearts, husband, sons, em- 
ployer, and employees ; for my doctor, lawyer, minister, 
and co-workers in the labour movement. And I presume I 
shall keep right on prevaricating for men to the end of 
my days. All women do. It is the price we pay for 
even approximate peace. The effect on our social re- 
lations, should all women proceed to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth about all the men 
they come in contact with, would be appalling to con- 
template. 

Judy O’Grady and the captain’s lady are much akin. 
So the women convicts did lie to me, not always con- 
sciously; as a rule, I think, unconsciously. The first 
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stories they told me of their tragedies and their crimes 
were never true. In fact, they almost never knew the 
real causes for their delinquencies, and they did not tell 
them if they did. Why should they? I found that get 
ting the real story of a woman convict’s life was not so 
easy as turning on a phonograph. It required cartons 
of chewing gum, pounds of candy, unlimited patience, and 
endless work to get the true stories of only a few of the 
women with whom I served in prison. 

I could only get the facts piecemeal, bit by bit, from 
time to time ; and always I must get them when the tellers 
were off guard, when they did not realize that they were 
laying bare the inmost secrets of their sin-scarred souls. 
I found that my dearly beloved notebook was worse than 
useless. I had to cultivate a memory that would retain 
the fragment of a life history and fit those fragments into 
a mosaic of human frailty. To gather the facts it was 
necessary to hold their respect, command their faith, 
gain their love, and touch into life the mute, deadened 
strings of their hearts. It was not an easy task, but the 
rewards were great; for I found that in every woman con- 
vict’s life there appeared to be economic, psychological, 
and sociological causes for her crime, and in almost every 
case, it seemed to me, social responsibility for her crimi- 
nality was far greater than individual responsibility. 

The prison population of the Missouri State Peniten- 
tiary is usually about 2600, 100 women and 2500 men. 
Basing conclusions on these figures one might think that 
men are something more than twenty-five times as bad 
as women. Flattering as this conclusion may be to my 
sex, I do not think it is time. In spite of the fact that 
there were twenty-five times as many men as women in 
this prison — and the ratio is approximately the same 
in all states — so far as I can judge, men and women are 
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“good” and “bad” to about the same degree, and sex has 
little to do with criminality. That is, women are not 
less criminal, nor men more criminal. Human nature is 
about the same, male or female. 

A very large percentage of both men and women, about 
righty or ninety, so far as I could determine, were in 
prison for offenses against property — most of them petty 
offenses committed in the pursuit of the necessities of life. 
The next largest group of the men had committed offenses 
against sex. While women have even greater insecurity 
in the struggle for existence and must meet aggravated 
problems in selling their labour power, they have one ad- 
vantage: in addition to their labour, women have another 
saleable commodity — their sex. So when women are 
faced by the alternatives of prostitution or crime, they 
usually choose the former. Women are the passive and 
receptive in sex transgressions, men are the aggressive 
and active ; so that women rarely come in conflict with the 
laws governing sex relations except for pandering or 
procuring women for the profession of prostitution, and 
these crimes are very infrequently punished by peniten- 
tiary sentences. It is also, no doubt, true that women 
are not punished so severely by the courts as men, and that 
a woman will receive a jail sentence for the same offense 
that will send a man to the penitentiary. 

I found that many of my fellow convicts were from 
the old and well established profession of prostitution ; 
but I also found that women of this profession very 
rarely go to the penitentiary until they are old and worn 
out and not longer profitable to the men w r ho control the 
business of vice. The younger prostitutes were almost 
without exception “rebels,” women who had rebelled 
against the political machines that controlled the vice 
interests of the cities in which they lived and plied their 
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trade. They were girls who tried to “go it alone,” who 
refused to “line up with the gang,” who rebelled against 
taking a politician cadet for a “protector,” and who re- 
fused to “split” their earnings with cadet, police, and 
ward politicians. 

These young courtesans who flouted the power of the 
men who make a business of politics and vice were fre- 
quently “sent up,” — usually, on a charge of “rolling” a 
customer, or shop lifting — to be “broken.” And broken 
they were! Of all the ghastly memories I brought back 
from prison, none are so terrible as the breaking of these 
women. 

Evelyn was one of these young rebels, and the memory 
of her breaking is still a nightmare to me. She w r as 
young and strong and obstinate, and the brutalities and 
horrors necessary to break her were beyond the possibili- 
ties of the human language to express or the normal 
mind to comprehend. But, strong and stubborn as she 
was, prison life broke her, and when she had been reduced 
to a half insane, cringing travesty on womanhood, a 
powerful politician of St. Louis secured her parole. I 
met her on the street after my release and she told me 
that she was plying her trade, but that she was “regular” 
and “split” without protest. 

Evelyn’s fate is a common one, I found. The young 
white women usually remained in prison but a short time 
if they were prostitutes or potential ones ; they were too 
valuable to their cadets and the politicians to permit the 
prison contractor to have the cream of their lives. A 
certain state senator of St. Louis and a state representa- 
tive of Kansas City seemed to have the power to secure 
pardons or paroles for these women at will. 

Most of the young coloured women in the “stir” had 
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been convicted of “rolling.” Technically this means 
highway robbery, but actually something else. Many 
white men consort with negro prostitutes and refuse to 
pay them. There is nothing the girl can do but wait her 
opportunity, and the next time the man comes to her she 
gives him knockout drops and takes his roll, which means 
all the money and valuables he may have on his person. 

Of the state prisoners one was charged with forgery, 
two with bigamy, and one with embezzlement — enough to 
show that women are not given to committing crimes of 
skill and daring. 

Perhaps the most interesting group of the women were 
iliose sent up for “eliminating undesirable husbands,” as 
I hey expressed it. They were not only the most intelli- 
gent of the state prisoners, but they were the exact op- 
posite of what one would naturally think a husband- 
murderer would be. They were practically all middle- 
aged, some quite old, and they w r ere quiet, diffident, toil- 
worn women; the type that bears children uncomplain- 
ingly and endures poverty and hardship, neglect and 
brutality". Then, some day, there is laid upon their bur- 
den the last straw'. The repressed emotions, the out- 
raged love, the mother ferocity that makes a woman 
fight for her young, flame into rebellion; taut nerves 
snap, a man is killed, a home broken up, children scattered 
and branded ; and a woman enters the living tomb of a 
prison — to be forgotten. And usually she stays there 
until death ends her misery. She is too old and toil- 
wmrn to be of value to the vice interests, too poor and 
obscure to command political influence. The prison doors 
close behind her — and the world forgets. 

The most tragic group of all were the women convicted 
of killing their new r born babies — illegitimate babies, of 
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course. They were of two types : young mentally de- 
ficient girls, and faded, worn, love-starved spinsters. 
These fagged-out, love-starved women were either domestic 
servants from small country towns or country school 
teachers. They all worshipped at the shrine of respecta- 
bility ; they were prudish to a degree that would have 
been amusing had it not been so tragic; and they were 
all very religious. 

My convict friends seemed to be a living refutation of 
the theory that “woman’s work” is the safest of vocations, 
and that domestic service is the best haven for unpro- 
tected girls. About seventy per cent of the prisoners 
had never engaged in any sort of work but housekeeping, 
and there was a far greater percentage of housemaids 
than of women from any other vocation. There was not 
an actress, manicurist, chorus girl, stenographer, or 
artist’s model, — all presumed to be particularly dangerous 
vocations for women. There were a number of country 
school teachers whose dearth of training, low wages, lack 
of normal social life, and miserable living conditions seemed 
to be quite obvious factors in their delinquency. Only 
three of the prisoners had received professional training: 
two were trained nurses, and I was a journalist. And 
two of the three trained women were politicals. 

The federal prisoners were of somewhat different types 
from the state prisoners. They were as a rule from 
higher walks of life, better educated, and for the most part 
charged with crimes of skill and daring or with crimes 
growing out of the war. I found that our prison world 
had its classes, its social distinctions, and its snobberies 
just as the world outside has them. The common people 
were the state prisoners charged with the smaller offenses 
against property, the middle class the women who had 
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“eliminated undesirable husbands,” the intellectuals were 
the Federals, and the aristocrats the politicals. 

There were several federal prisoners who were really 
not politicals, though convicted on war-time charges. 
They were a fine type, well bred, well educated, and from 
well-to-do middle class families. The technical charge 
was “harbouring deserters from the U. S. Army.” They 
were mothers, aunts, sisters, and sweethearts who had 
aided in some way their loved ones who had not reported 
for duty or had deserted after having been drafted for 
military service. 

Two federal prisoners had embezzled post office funds, 
one belonged to a gang of automobile bandits who special- 
ized in stealing narcotics, one smuggled whiskey and 
narcotics across the Canadian line, one was charged with 
white slaving, and most of the others were “dopes”— drug 
addicts who had been convicted of violations of the Har- 
rison Drug Act. 

The real politicals were Emma Goldman, Gabriella An- 
tolini, Mollie Steimer, and I. There was another federal 
who had been convicted under the Espionage Act, but she 
was quite emphatic in denying that she was a political. 
Elizabeth Watkins was a white-haired grandmother from 
the hills of Kentucky, more than sixty years old, of the 
type of the mother of Lincoln — illiterate, gentle, kindly, 
harmless, and totally unable to protect herself either in 
court or among the brutalities of prison life. Elizabeth 
had remarked over the back yard fence to a neighbour 
woman that the Americans could not make as good dyes 
as the Germans ; for which heinous crime she served eigh- 
teen months in prison. When I was told that she was 
an “Espionage” it seemed incredible. I asked her: 

“Elizabeth, are you a radical?” 
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“No, Miss Kate; I don’t reckin I know what them 
things air,” she said. 

When I tried to explain she indignantly interrupted: 

“Laws a massy, no ! I ain’t no radical. I am a 
Baptis’ that’s what I am.” 

“Are you a Socialist? That is a political party, you 
know.” 

“Socialist? Why, they ain’t respectable; they believe 
in free love. My grandpoppy wuz a Dimmicrat, my 
daddy is a Dimmicrat, my ole man is a Dimmicrat, and I 
reckin I air one too,” she replied. 

Much has been written and said on the “woman ques- 
tion,” but I found that the “man question” loomed largest 
in the lives of the women prisoners. I am quite sure that 
one-fourth of the women were paying the price, not for 
their own transgressions, but for those of the men they 
loved. As mothers, wives, and sweethearts they assumed 
the guilt of their sons, husbands, and lovers, and they 
served their time without a murmur. When they could be 
induced to talk of their cases they always said that a 
woman got a lighter sentence than a man and could stand 
prison life better. 

I also found that men are much less loyal to their 
women in prison than women are to their men. Though 
a woman might be serving for a man’s crime, it was rarely 
that the man was loyal through the ordeal. Mr. William 
Painter, acting warden, told me that when a man was 
sent to prison his woman almost never deserted him ; that 
she haunted the office of the parole board working and 
pleading and making untold sacrifices to win the free- 
dom of her loved one, and never ceased to care for his 
comfort. In nine cases out of ten when a woman went 
up — even if she were assuming the guilt of a man — the 
man usually left her to her fate and made little or no ef- 
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fort to care for her comfort in prison or to secure her 
release. The exceptions to this rule were usually the 
cadets who almost always looked after their women in 
prison and secured their release in due time. 


VI 


PRISON FOOD, CLOTHING 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

Food was one of the chronic sources of bitterness an, I 
iriction m the prison, and, despite all protests and public 
scandals concerning it, no lasting improvements have re- 
sulted lood is of vital importance to human beings 
forced to do hard, wearing labour. It is understood, of 
course that a prison is not a high-class hotel and that 
meals de luxe are not to be expected; but a ration that 
wi I sustain life and keep a prisoner in good physical 
condition is certainly necessary if any marked success is 
to^be achieved in making the criminal a law-abiding citi- 

The prison breakfast consisted of corn syrup, bread, 
iiash, and a dark liquid by courtesy called coffee. The 
menu was very rarely varied, and monotony was one of 
its worst faults. The bread was usually very good, the 
syrup seemed wholesome, but the hash was uneatable. 
Judging from its appearance-for I could never muster 
he courage to taste it— all manner of garbage went into 
i 1C has }' kettI °- E was always stale, often rancid, and I 
ave often watched the women who were forced to eat it 
remove a nicely stewed maggot from its mysterious depths. 

1 wice a week oatmeal was served for breakfast, and in the 
winter months it was a godsend, for it was the only eat- 
able food served hot. Put as warm weather approached, 
so did the oatmeal worms; and as they were very husky 
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specimens, large and hairy, they had a tendency to stick 
in our throats, and we found it necessary to abstain from 
this one warm breakfast dish. At Eastertime, hard- 
boiled eggs were served, and at rare intervals prunes made 
their appearance. This never happened, however, unless 
the purchasing agent for the prison picked up a lot of 
wormy fruit unsaleable except to the prison and, natur- 
ally, very cheap. 

Lunch consisted of beef stew r , a vegetable, bread, and 
water. Now and then “wienies” and mutton stew were 
served instead of beef stew, and on a few occasions we had 
liver and onions. The beef stew was usually fairly good, 
the “wienies” of very poor quality and always more or 
less tainted, and the mutton stew was rank beyond expres- 
sion. 

Supper consisted of bread and corn syrup, sometimes a 
stewed fruit, always w T ell seasoned with worms, on rare 
occasions pea soup, and the so-called coffee. A very 
small portion of skimmed milk was also served each day, 
sometimes at breakfast and sometimes at supper. 

The women’s complaint against the food was that it 
was insufficient, deadly monotonous, of poor quality, and 
improperly prepared and served. In the fourteen months 
which I served in prison the diet never varied, and dis- 
gust at its monotony added to its unpalatableness. Our 
food was prepared by men convicts, who, of course, were 
harried, unpaid, sullen workers, possibly all in as bad 
condition from venereal diseases as the women who 
worked in the dining-room. 

The oatmeal and fruit were infested with worms, the 
macaroni filled with bugs, the beans inhabited by weevils, 
and the corn meal supported a thriving population of 
meal-worms. Such foods can be purchased cheaply, for 
they are unsaleable except to public institutions managed 
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by politicians ; and naturally prison officials are not fussy 
about a few bugs and worms more or less when profits 
are to be considered. These conditions, I think, are 
common to most prisons and to other institutions polit 
ically controlled. So we were served with food containing 
all sorts of small life, possibly not dangerous, but cer- 
tainly most revolting. 

Another source of bitterness was the fact that a splen- 
did herd of Jersey cows was on the prison farm, and fine, 
rich, creamy milk was sent in every day. The manage- 
ment will tell you that this milk is used by the hospital in 
the men’s wing and by the women convicts. I do not know 
how much of the milk reaches the men’s hospital, but I 
saw what happened to it when it came to the women’s 
wing. The milk stopped downstairs in the matron’s apart- 
ments. Every bit of cream was skimmed off, and churned 
into butter by women convicts who told me that the but- 
ter was sold by the matron for her private profit. The 
women received only the skimmed milk. No butter fat 
and not a grain of sugar was provided in the diet. 

The food, apparently, was purchased and served with 
no knowledge or concern regarding its nutritive value. 
Seemingly the one thing considered was the cheapness 
with which it could be secured. Legislative appropri- 
ations do not always provide a sufficient sum for ade- 
quately feeding prisoners and it would seem that even 
these insufficient funds are reduced through the ever-pres- 
ent temptation to dishonest officials to add to their dis- 
gracefully small salaries by petty graft. 

The food situation was made bearable by permitting 
the women to receive packages of food from friends out- 
side and by permitting the women to purchase groceries 
through the matron;* we could purchase any food that 
did not require cooking, and could carry boiling water 
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to our cells, so we soon became experts in heating canned 
foods and could make tea, cocoa and coffee, beside man} 
toothsome salads. I received from friends all over the 
country far more food than I could use and I used the 
surplus feeding the women w'ho w r ere ill. 

My husband had arranged with a local grocer to send 
the food I ordered weekly on charge account, and I found 
that the groceries purchased through the matron cost the 
women forty per cent more than mine. On the men s 
side there was a commissary run by a “lifer,” where the 
men convicts got their supplies at moderate prices, but 
the women were compelled to buy through the matron. 
This discrimination naturally created great resentment 

against her. . . 

The privilege of buying food outside the prison, while it 

adds to the comfort of the favoured ones who have money, 
is responsible for many abuses. When the women are 
permitted to purchase food, the temptation for the officials 
to cut down the rations both in quantity and quality is 
great. Thus the maintenance of the prisoner is shifted 
from the prison officials to the prisoner’s family, who can 
ill afford it. The women who were better nourished be- 
cause they had outside sources of food supply had a great 
advantage over the undernourished women in physical 
stamina and emotional control, and this fact was not taken 
into account in demanding the task. The fact that 
women with outside means were well fed, whereas the 
women, no more guilty, who were without funds were en- 
during a process of slow starvation, created a dangerous 

bitterness and a social grudge. . _ 

The kitchen was in the men’s wing, something like three 
blocks from our dining room. Our food was cooked early 
in the day and sent over as soon as prepared, and usually 
our dinners arrived about nine-thirty or ten o’clock in the 
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morning and stood uncovered in the shop until stone cold 
and covered with shop dust, lint, and ravellings. I made 
many protests against this practice, and several times it 
was remedied for a short time, but always the old condi- 
tion returned. 

The natural result of these conditions was that our 
prison feeding became a process of slow starvation, in 
which the women prisoners— and I presume the same was 
true of the men— suffered all the pangs of death by hun- 
ger, but never knew the blessed relief of death. 

The most galling bitterness, the most corroding and 
socially dangerous sense of injustice, is bred in the soul of 
a hungry convict by the fact that he knows he is perform- 
ing forced labour whose value is far beyond the cost of his 
maintenance, and that even the insufficient sum appropri- 
ated for his food is misused, or stolen, and he is robbed 
of his hard earned and lawful ration. 

I really do not believe that prisons will ever be able to 
reform hungry convicts. In fact, I think it is impossible 
to find decent, socially-minded people anywhere whose 
stomachs are clamouring for food. In my long career as 
daughter, wife and mother, I have learned that no male— 
or female, for that matter — is really civilized when hun- 
gry. The only way to live in approximate comfort with 
the human being is to feed the brute. 

The average person who has lived a fairly normal life 
has no conception of what it means to be always hungry, 
hungry for days and weeks and years, and never to know 
the well-being that comes from being well fed. It was not 
until I went to prison that I knew what constant and 
long-continued hunger meant. It was not until I ex- 
perienced it that I realized its mental, physical, and 
spiritual effects. And I was far more fortunate than 
most prisoners. I had money to buy what I wanted, and 
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friends and comrades all over the country sent me luxuries 
of every sort. But I was never able to achieve a balanced 
ration; my civilized stomach was always affronted by cold 
food; and the sights and sounds and smells of prison 
never lost their disastrous effect on appetite and digestion. 

An interesting incident illustrates the domination of 
foods over the human ego. A friend sent me Raymond , 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. We had read and discussed the 
book and were most impressed by the fact of Raymond’s 
insistence that, when we reach the other side after death, 
any sort of food which the newly arrived soul wishes is 
provided. I was very ill with the flu and suffered the 
usual pain and discomfort as long as the fever raged. 
My fever dropped very suddenly, leaving me perfectly 
comfortable. When I awoke from my first comfortable 
nap I felt so cozy and free from pain that I was quite 
sure I was dead and wakening on the other side. My 
first thought was of Raymond , and I decided to go out 
and locate some Heavenly broiled bacon and fried pota- 
toes. I w r as not concerned about the streets of gold or 
the sort of harp I was to play, but I did want a good 
Southern breakfast. 

The prison dress in our prisons reflects the old idea 
that in order to make bad people good it is necessary to 
make them as uncomfortable and ugly as possible. Knit 
underwear is so common, and has been for so many years, 
that it seems incredible that any institution should be so 
benighted as not to use it ; but its use had not penetrated 
the prison walls. When I was “dressed in,” all of my own 
clothing was taken from me, and I was supplied with two 
each of drawers, chemises, and night gowns, made of the 
stiffest, coarsest, most raspy sort of brown muslin. I 
had never seen this “opossum skin” muslin (as it is called 
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in the South) used for garments — only for awnings or 
tent flys. It was unbearably hot in summer and just as 
unbearably cold in winter, and it was so stiff and heavy 
that with only two garments, one laundered each week, a 
decent degree of bodily cleanliness was impossible. Out- 
work dresses were made of what down South is called 
nigger hickory shirting,” a material now used for rouglt 
work blouses. It was “logwood” blue when new, but soon 
faded to a nondescript grey and shrank from washing 
until it was thick and stiff as a board. 

Modesty was a painful disease with the matrons, and 
our chemises and dresses were made long and wide, the 
chemises in the mode of 1850 and the dresses in that of 
1890. They were made long and wide to allow for shrink- 
age, and they fitted us like a circus tent draped about the 
center pole. Our Sunday dresses were made of a fair 
quality of blue gingham of the vintage of 1910, and they 
were really not obnoxious. We were supplied with one 
pair of cheap convict-made shoes that no ordinary human 
foot could endure, and one pair of cheap cotton stock- 
ings a year. Stockings were a source of a great deal of 
friction and caused many punishments to be inflicted. 
When a woman was “dressed in” she was given six pairs of 
stockings. She put on one and went to the shop to work ; 
and the stool pigeon who carried the key to the cells stole 
the other five, which were again issued. An eternal 
squabble went on over this practice. 

When it came to the problem of having my clothing 
laundered I found another revolting feature of prison life. 
The laundry in the female wing of the Missouri State 
Penitentiary has just the same equipment that our grand- 
mothers used, and no more. There was neither washing 
machine, wringer, nor steam chest for disinfecting. Tk« 
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convicts who worked in the laundry used wood tubs and 
washboards and wrung our circus tent chemises and dresses 
by hand. Only half enough soap was supplied to wash 
our clothing properly, and the garments soon assumed 
I he appearance of badly-cared-for scrub cloths. No 
effort w r as made to separate the clothing of the clean 
women from those of the women infected with tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases. They were all washed together 
without sufficient soap and hot water and with no disin- 
fectants, and naturally they came back to us reeking with 
disease germs. 

There were no provisions in our prison for educational 
or vocational training. The women, at the expiration of 
I heir sentences, go out not only worn to physical depletion, 
but as illiterate and untrained as they entered. I found 
that about twenty per cent could neither read nor write, 
and with few exceptions the others had not finished the 
grade schools. Only three of the women, aside from the 
politicals, had entered high school, and only one had 
finished. 

At the time I entered, no library facilities were provided 
for the women. They were entirely without reading 
matter except what they could purchase, and where the 
food problem was so pressing it was natural that what 
little money they could secure should go to feed their 
stomachs and not their minds. I made a row about the 
lack of reading matter and finally secured permission for 
the women to have one book a week from the library on the 
men’s side. This library is old and almost worthless for 
educational purposes. The non-fiction includes little of 
value except a few fairly good but very old histories of 
(he United States. The fiction was of the lightest and 
least educational sort, but in spite of its limitations the 
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library privileges were a great comfort to the women and 
relieved the monotony of the long hours spent locked in 
the cells. 

A few weeks after I entered I sent a formal request to 
Mr. W. R. Painter, chairman of the prison board, asking 
permission to open a night school. One of the girls who 
had finished the grade school offered to teach the beginners, 
and I tendered my services to teach the more advanced. 
The women w T ere pathetically eager for the opportunity 
to attend school, but the prison board ignored the request, 
and the prison still has no school for the women prisoners. 
The work which the women do has no educational value 
and will not in the least help them to adjust themselves 
and their lives to accepted social standards. 

One of the things which make adjustment almost im- 
possible for the convict released after serving a prison 
sentence of any length is the complete suppression of 
initiative on the part of the prisoner. He is not permitted 
to think, or plan, or act for himself in even the most trivial 
matters. We employed in our home as a housemaid a 
woman who had served five years in the Missouri State 
Penitentiary. We found that, while she was eager and 
willing to work, her initiative had been so completely de- 
stroyed that the simplest tasks were be} T ond her unless 
some one followed her about continually to give endless 
directions. For five, years this woman had moved like an 
automaton, always under rasping orders and never per- 
mitted to have the slightest control over her actions. 
Naturally, when she faced the world she was unable to 
think or act on her own initiative — incapable of doing the 
common, ordinary work of life. 

The women w T ere as ruthlessly dominated in their men- 
tal and spiritual lives as in their physical. Many of 
them had lost relatives in the World War, and when Me- 
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morial Day came it was a day of deep meaning to them. 
Several weeks before Memorial Day, 1919, a letter signed 
by all the inmates of the female wing was sent to the prison 
board asking permission to arrange and conduct a Me- 
morial service for their loved ones who had died in the war. 
'They wanted to arrange their programme and hold the 
service after work hours, but they wanted to conduct it 
themselves. This perfectly courteous and modest request 
was ignored, not even a reply being made. 

At Christmas time the women again requested, this 
lime of the matron, permission to arrange an entertain- 
ment. This request was also denied, with a vivid eruption 
of profanity. Later I asked the matron for permission to 
coach the women in the production of a little play which 
I had written. This was also denied. The matron gave 
as her reason for refusing these requests that the women 
were too tired after work hours to rehearse. There was 
logic in this position, for when the task had taken its 
share of human energy, there was little left for life and 
mental growth. 

I thought a series of simple lectures on psychology 
would be interesting and possibly helpful to the prisoners. 
On Christmas Day, 1919, Governor Gardner and all the 
prison officials visited us, and I personally requested per- 
mission to do this work. This request was denied also. 

I n the minds of all the prison officials with whom I came in 
contact, there was a marked antipathy to any sort of edu- 
cational work among the prisoners, and seemingly a firm 
and deep-rooted conviction that ignorance in the prisoners 
is to be desired and maintained. 

But, while all education that might be helpful and pos- 
sibly curative was relentlessly shut out, education in the 
ways of vice and crime and degeneracy flourished. I 
found learning the prison argot more interesting than 
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any high school teacher ever made Latin. My vocahti 
lary of profanity is rich and varied, and I am sure 
that I know a greater variety of cuss words, and more 
dynamic combinations of them, than any student of 
philology in the country. I also know the best methods 
of “raising a bill,” “fixing a check,” “passing the queer,’’ 
and “frisking the molls.” I have all the latest ideas in 
shop lifting; I know what to use in the way of knockout 
drops, and how to use it. A thorough education in sex 
perversions is part of the educational system of most, 
prisons, and for the most part the underkeepers and the 
stool pigeons are very efficient teachers. 

Our prison used the silence system, which has been dis 
carded by most prison wardens as being antiquated, 
stupid, brutal, and a constant provocation for convict a 
to break rules and thereby cause the infliction of useless 
punishment. The rule forbidding conversation or coin 
munication between the convicts at any time except dur 
ing the recreation hour, was very strictly and harshly 
enforced in the shop and dining-room, and the most ter 
rible punishments were inflicted for its violation. The 
matron sat on a high platform in the shop, from which 
point of vantage she could see every woman in the room. 
This continuous espionage must have been very monot 
onous ; so the matron kept herself awake and gratified 
her lust for punishment by pouncing on any woman 
whose lips she thought might be moving. Quite fre- 
quently the whirr of the machines, the monotony, and 
the fetid air of the shop would cause the matron to fall 
asleep ; and when she woke up she always punished some 
one, just to prove that she could not be caught napping. 
In order to protect themselves as much as possible from 
this petty persecution the women soon formed the habit 
of sitting with their lips tightly drawn. The nerve strain 
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of this unnatural and strained position and of the con- 
tinuous dread of punishment was tragic. 

Some friend sent me a carton of chewing gum which 
I divided among the women. It proved to be a blessing, 
and nothing that came into the prison was more treas- 
ured. We found that while we chewed gum the matron 
could not decide whether we were talking or not ; so we 
all chewed like a flock of sheep. 

In the cellhouse the silence rule was the letter of the 
law, but it was enforced only spasmodically and at the 
whim and discretion of the negro stool pigeon who ruled 
I he cellhouse twelve hours each day. The fact that the 
violation of the silence rule was winked at by the matrons 
but could be enforced by the stool pigeon gave rise to 
the most wretched abuses. The prisoners who, by tips 
and gifts and sycophancy and willingness to submit to sex 
perversions, had a “stand in,” could talk as much as they 
liked; but if for any reason a prisoner got in bad with 
the stool pigeon, she would be brutally punished for the 
violation of a rule ignored for the majority. And in 
this, as in all other matters, the word of the ignorant, 
degenerate, vicious negro convict w r as law, and on her 
unsupported word the women were sent to the hole or 
put on bread and water in solitary confinement, for the 
purely mythical crime of “disturbing the cellhouse.” 

Our recreation there was in some instances managed 
with a glimmer of real intelligence, and in others with 
dense ignorance. Immediately after supper on Monday 
and Tuesday we had an hour in a moderately large court- 
yard surrounded by an eighteen-foot wall. Here we could 
move about freely under the eyes of guards, converse, 
sing, dance, and play games. No equipment for games 
was provided, but the women could have anything which 
they purchased or which was sent in by friends. A 
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phonograph sent me by relatives proved to be a never 
ending source of pleasure to the women. On Wednesday 
after supper a young music teacher gave lessons in chorus 
singing. I was never able to ascertain whether this 
young lady was paid by the state or gave her services, 
but the singing was a pleasant break in the monotony 
of prison life. Thursday evening we cleaned our cells, 
and Friday evening was bath night. 

The work was so arranged that the women made the 
work required for Saturday afternoon during the other 
week days, and we did not return to the shop after 
luncheon. During the summer months the women were 
taken in trucks every Saturday afternoon to a state 
owned park some two or three miles from the prison. 
There was a beautiful dancing pavilion, the band from 
the men’s side played for us, and we danced and sang and 
walked about in the sunshine and fresh air. These pic 
nics were very enjoyable, and the women prized them 
more than almost anything else. During the winter we 
were taken to the large assembly hall on the men’s side 
for a movie show on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
On Sunday morning we had an hour in the yard, and 
after chapel services another. 


VII 


TASK AND PUNISHMENT 

In the studies which I w T as able to make of the small 
portion of our criminal population which lands in prison, 
I found the prison officials and their methods quite as 
interesting as the prisoners, and perhaps more dangerous 
to society. 

The Missouri State Penitentiary, at the time I was 
there, was under the management of the State Board of 
Control, composed of William R. Painter, J. Kelly Poole, 
and Henry Andrae. This prison was not only a great 
penal institution, but it was also a great industrial plant 
which, during the year I was there, employed 2600 inmates. 
The business men of Jefferson City advertised $7,000,000 
annual sales of manufactured products, substantially all 
of which were wholly or partly manufactured in the prison. 
The state received, during 1919, $1,087,663 for this la- 
bour. 

It is one of the tragi-comedies of our political system 
that this great industrial plant, transacting such an 
enormous business, and this penal institution, having the 
power of life and death over thousands of human beings, 
should be placed in the hands and under the unsupervised 
control of laymen ; a country editor, a mule buyer, 
and a livery stable keeper. The mule buyer and the liv- 
ery stable keeper were somewhat below the general aver- 
age of their vocations in education, business ability, and 

general culture. The small-town politician editor was 
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just the ordinary man of his environment and trade, but 
much hardened by long connection with one of the most 
sordid and corrupt political machines to be found any- 
where in the United States. 

It is but natural that an institution managed by a 
mule buyer and a livery stable keeper, with its main ob- 
jective to make the largest possible profit for a politician 
contractor, should give its inmates about the same care 
as mules in a livery stable. All these men were bliss- 
fully ignorant of penology, criminology, and psychology. 
I remarked to one of them one day that, if the young 
brute overseer who had charge of the women were re- 
placed by an older man who knew something of produc- 
tion efficiency methods and human psychology, things 
would go more smoothly. He stared at me blankly and 
said: “I don’t reckin we need any of them new-fangled 
things here. A good hickory club and the hole will fix 
’em.” I am quite sure that that fairly typical prison 
official had not a glimmer of understanding of the words 
used or of their application to his duties. He did not 
know whether I was suggesting a new brand of religion, 
a breakfast food, or a corn cure. 

I found that, under the guise of punishment for crime 
and in the name of reformation of criminals, a tremen- 
dously profitable form of chattel slavery has grown up 
in this country. When I reached prison I found that 
for all practical purposes, I had been converted by the 
United States Department of Justice into a chattel slave. 
The process whereby the Department of Justice supplies 
chattel slaves is very simple. Our government maintains 
prisons to care for none of its female prisoners and for 
only a fraction of its male prisoners. At stated times 
the Superintendent of Federal Prisons sends out letters 
to the wardens and prison boards of state penitentiaries 
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asking for bids for the care of male and female prisoners. 
A prison, like the Women’s Reformatory of Massachu- 
setts, which cares for its prisoners in something ap- 
proaching a civilized manner, and which docs not indulge 
in the convict leasing system or the task system, bids 
twenty-five dollars a month. The Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary bids eighteen dollars a month. 

Federal law absolutely forbids the working of federal 
prisoners under contract or under the task system. This 
means nothing to the State of Missouri — and I was sold 
to its prison board. 

The Missouri Prison Board in turn sold me for nine 
hours each day to the Oberman Manufacturing Company, 
who manufacture overalls. The state of Missouri is for- 
bidden by law to sell its convicts to contractors of con- 
vict labour, and I do not know the details of the evasion 
or violation of this law. I know only that it is evaded 
or violated, or both. I also know that the Oberman 
Manufacturing Company made garments that bore the 
label of reputable firms located in states which have laws 
forbidding the sale of convict-made goods. 

The government pays for the maintenance of the pris- 
oners, so the profit on the labour of the federal convict is 
what thieves call “velvet.” 

Possibly this “velvet” softens the shock of prison bru- 
talities for politicians and muffles the cries of prisoners 
for decency and justice. 

The profits from these chattel slaves are enormous. 
The state provides the building, heat, light, power, and 
convict labour, and the contractor pays the state a pit- 
tance for the right to exploit the prisoners and the tax- 
payers. Every day I worked in the prison shop I earned, 
at non-union wages paid in the worst sweat-shops in the 
country, from $4.80 to $5.20 a day. I was paid fifty 
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cents a month the first three months, seventy-five cents 
a month the next three months, and one dollar a month 
thereafter. I earned about $1800 at ordinary wages 
making unionalls. I was paid $10.50 for this work, and’ 
all the difference between the wealth I created and the 
pittance paid me went, not into the treasury of the nation 
I was presumed to have injured, not into the treasury 
of the state of Missouri, but into the pockets of the 
prison contractor as profits. If the profit on the labour 
of each convict is only $1000 a year, the profits on many 
thousands of convicts explain why politicians are so 
universally in favour of our present prison system. 
There is a law on the statute books of Missouri that all 
convicts employed at gainful labour shall be paid in 
cash five per cent of the value of their labour. But 
this law, too, is evaded, and the prison management 
unlawfully robbed me of even the five per cent of 

my earnings which the law says shall be paid the 
convict. 

I know from actual experience that the only differences 
between a woman federal prisoner and Cassie on the 
plantation of Simon Legree before the Civil War, were 
that Cassie was sold to the highest bidder, whereas we 
were sold to the lowest. Cassie also had a market value 
which made her master give her the sort of life that would 
not lower her selling price. I had no market value, and 
these, politicians had but one incentive — that of trans- 
forming into profits every particle of my life during the 
months or years that they held me as a chattel slave” 

When I entered the shop on the second day of my im- 
prisonment I found it a long, narrow room with windows 
on one side, high against the ceiling. A double row of 
power machines occupied most of the floor space, and 
here the so-called able bodied women were engaged in 
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making suspenders for overalls and finishing denim 
jumpers and jackets for unionalls. The shop is in one 
of the older buildings of the prison plant, and the ventila- 
I ion at the time I entered was frightful. The windows 
were all half size, eight feet from the floor, and on one 
side of the room only, so that it was impossible to secure 
direct ventilation. 

A door in one end of the shop opened into our walled 
courtyard, and the architect had placed a window in the 
other end overlooking the men’s recreation yard. These 
were intended to provide direct ventilation through the 
shop, but there was a legend that once upon a time a 
female convict had smiled upon a male convict from that 
window, and rampant virtue had been so outraged that 
the window had been nailed down and painted over. Elec- 
tric lights were necessary on the brightest days. The 
lighting system was old, inadequate, and badly placed; 
and naturally the eyestrain was terrible. 

Four ancient electric fans were grouped about the 
matron’s perch in the corner of the room, but the larger 
part of the room was frightfully hot and stifling with 
vitiated air. Because of the protest I made, a hole was 
cut in the useless window and an electric fan placed in 
the opening. This was a great improvement, but it 
left the ventilation far from satisfactory. 

The power sewing machines were old and in bad repair, 
a constant source of trouble to the women and a fruitful 
cause for punishment at the hands of the young overseer, 
who found it easier to punish the women than to repair 
the machines. 

This is one of the few prisons in the country where 
the task system is still used. Practically all modern 
penologists now agree that the task is an indefensible, 
antiquated, and brutal method of forcing convict labour 
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to produce profits for politicians. I found that just a, 
soon as I came into contact with the task system I had 
been thrown back to the condition of a negro slave on a 
plantation in Dixie before the Civil War. The black 
woman on the plantation was given a cotton sack and 
toJd she must do her task of picking cotton each day. I f 
she failed to do her task she was punished by a slave 
river hired for that purpose. I was given a power 
sewing machine in an overall factory, and I faced the 
same conditions. 

^ St task was t0 hem both sides and the bottoms 
of fifty-five blue denim jumpers each day, and make and 
attach the collars. Later I was transferred to more 
difficdt work requiring a higher degree of skill — it con 
fished of finishing eighty-eight unionall jackets— and this 

ment C ° ntmUed t0 d ° thc ° ntire time of ™y imprison 

Each one of those eighty-eight jackets required fifteen 
ifferent operations, four being expert stitching of col 
ar edges, done on a machine making 3500 stitches a 
minute. The amount of energy required to do this task 
*as beyond belief. Each new woman entering the shop 
was assumed to have sixty days to learn the work and 
to acquire the skill and speed to make the task; but 

• ‘ e , , ent ' re _ COntro1 of the women and of their work was 
m le hands of this young overseer, and the assumption 
was far from being true. 1 

Many aspects of prison life were hard to bear, but 
le most galling was this shop overseer. He was an ig 
norant illiterate, uncouth stripling about twenty years of 
age. He had entered the prison shop at fourteen as an 
errand boy for the contractor, and he had spent the 
formative period of his life amid the abnormalities and 
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ever-present brutalities of the contract system of con- 
vict labour. Unlimited and despotic power always breeds 
abuses ; and this callow adolescent officer was given the 
power of life and death over all the women convicts in 
the shop. He was coarse, vulgar, egotistical, bigoted, in- 
tolerant, and a sadist. In the prison shop his word 
was law, and any woman could be made the victim of 
his vicious temper and uncurbed brutality. His vocabu- 
lary was rich in unspeakably vile epithets and lurid pro- 
fanity, and his favorite pastime was subjecting the women 
to his degenerate vulgarity, which they of course dared 
not resent. Hay after day I sat in suppressed and im- 
potent rage and heard this degenerate stripling use, to 
helpless women, language that the average normal person 
cannot imagine. 

But vile language, bad as it is, was one of the minor 
abuses of this overseer. He had the power of enforcing 
the task, and he counted the jackets ; at any time he could 
simply say there were not enough, and the women were 
punished without an opportunity to prove that they 
had produced the required number. The number of 
jackets which we could make in a day depended on the 
size and the weight of the goods. We had the privilege 
of being credited on the books with all we made over the 
task when we were making small sizes and using light 
material. We then used these credits to make out our 
task when we worked on large sizes and heavy material. 
At any time when this youth felt out of temper he would 
mark the women’s credits off the book and punish them 
for “short work.” He was also the sole judge of the 
quality of the work, and if for any reason his vicious 
temper was ruffled, he would go down the line of machines, 
ripping and destroying the work without reason or mercy. 
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The women would then be forced to remake the ripped 
up work in addition to their tasks, and then be sent to the 
hole for bad work. 

This overseer had received orders from the warden 
that I should not be physically punished for failure to 
make the task ; but when I did fail he would punish me 
by sending to the hole some woman or girl in whom I was 
interested. 

I had fourteen months in which to endure the task sys 
tern myself and to study it in relation to other women. 
I found that the task had been placed at the extreme 
limit of the strongest and most expert woman’s skill and 
endurance. That meant that the majority of the women 
never could make the task regularly and were always at. 
the mercy of this overseer. His theory was that a 
woman, if driven hard enough and treated brutally 
enough, would “pull the task”; so he drove and bullied, 
cursed and blackguarded, harried and punished until the 
women made the task, or were utterly wrecked by the 
punishments inflicted. I could never decide whether it 
was chance or a well-thought-out plan that made the task 
consume a woman’s life in the average length of a prison 
sentence. It was in reality the effect of the task sys 
tern. The average length of time served is about two 
years, and the amount of labour demanded was just about, 
enough to wear a woman out physically and send her 
back to society fit only for the human scrap-heap or the 
potter’s field. The long-term women were put into the 
shop for about two years ; then, when the physical break 
came, they were transferred to lighter work in the dining 
room or some other maintenance labour, and the newly- 
received women took their places at the machines. 

In theory the working day was nine hours, but very 
few of the women could make the task in that time, and 
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the majority of them were forced to take work to their 
(*ells to finish. Most of the women spent from one to 
two hours each day, after being locked into their cells, 
turning collars or snipping thread ends from suspenders. 

Practically all the products of the prison shops go 
into the market, not only in competition with free labour 
and legitimate capital, but also under false and mislead- 
ing labels; much of it is sold in violation of state laws. 
The first label which I ever stitched into a garment bore 
the name of the Sibley-Hess Company of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and there was nothing to indicate that it had been 
made in a prison workshop by convict labour. I under- 
stand that in a large portion of the trade territory cov- 
ered by this company it is a violation of state laws to 
sell convict-made goods without a distinguishing label. 
Most of the labels which I sewed into my work read 
“Made by — ” (the name of a firm hundreds or thousands 
of miles away). One of them always struck me as being 
a cynical joke. It was the label of the Lincoln Jobbing 
Company of Lincoln, Illinois. It read: “Lincoln was 
true to his country, we are true to our trade . 99 Another 
label that was of particular interest to me was that of 
Smith, Follet, and Crowel of Fargo, North Dakota. 
Smith of this firm was the jury commissioner who so 
carefully handpicked the jury panel from which the jury 
in my case was chosen. 

There is always a bitter war being waged upon con- 
vict-made goods, both by free labour, and by reputable 
manufacturers, because of its anti-social effects. The 
system used in Jefferson City was merely a very thinly 
disguised form of contract convict labour at its worst. 
It is a lawless, anti-social effort to defraud and debauch 
the citizens of the state, to enslave and exploit the con- 
victs ; and it is a vicious, dishonest makeshift in every 
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way. It corrupts elected officials, the prison staff, and 
the prisoners ; and it produces among legislators, prison 
officials, and convicts a mental atmosphere of cynicism 
and a state of moral degeneration. 

Our entire penal system is based on the theory that 
punishment will have a tendency to make good people 
out of bad people ; and at the Missouri State Peniten 
tiary punishments were the very foundation stones of the 
whole system of management. And it was in the admin 
istration of punishments that the very soul of the prison 
system was manifest and the fundamental causes of prison 
abuses laid bare. 

At the very heart of the whole problem of prison 
brutality is the ever-present and age-old problem of the 
exploitation of human labour and of the profits accruing 
from it. In the letter of the law the contract convict 
labour system may have been abolished in Missouri, bill 
the practice of it still survives, and seventy-five per cent 
of the punishments administered were to the end of pro- 
tecting the profits of the prison contractor, the other 
tw r enty-five per cent were for the protection and further 
ance of the petty grafts of the under officials. In the 
fourteen months spent in prison I saw all manner of 
punishments and sickening brutalities; and in every in- 
stance except one the fact that profits were threatened 
was the cause of the punishment. 

The task was set for the women in the Missouri prison 
by a prison contractor in the old days when contract 
convict labour was permitted by both the letter and the 
spirit of the law, and that same task prevailed during 
my imprisonment. It was as rigid as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and in exacting it absolutely no 
consideration w r as given to the age, the mental or phys- 
ical condition, the previous training, or the industrial 
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efficiency or aptitude of the individual woman. Women 
as old as fifty-five and girls who seemed mere children, 
cripples and mental defectives, consumptives and syph- 
ilitics, all were subject to the same task and suffered the 
same punishments if they failed to produce the required 
amount of profit for the contractors. 

A shop matron nominally in charge of women should 
have acted as a means of protection ; but quite an extraor- 
dinary condition really prevailed. This matron was an 
elderly spinster who had lived a drab and sadly starved 
life; and, as is not at all unusual for love-starved and 
elderly spinsters, she was in the grip of an obsessing 
infatuation for the young foreman. Naturally, under 
those conditions she was putty in his hands, and no mat- 
ter how stupid or unjust, how cruel and inhuman the 
punishment he assessed, she was quite sure that he could 
do no wrong. His merest whim was law. And from this 
law there was no appeal. No woman ever dared oppose 
in the slightest degree any act of the youthful foreman, 
or suggest that he might be in the wrong. I tried it 
just once, and called down upon my head such a wild 
tirade of abuse as could only come from a madly in- 
fatuated woman in defense of the man she loved. This 
matter of an elderly spinster’s frost-bitten and belated 
romance may savour a trifle of comedy ; but to these 
women it was a tragedy of far-reaching social conse- 
quences. 

The lightest punishment for failure to make the task 
was to be sent to the cell after work hours, being deprived 
of letters, recreation, and all communication with other 
inmates. If this did not bring the required amount of 
product, the convict was sent to the cell on Saturday at 
noon, sometimes without dinner, fed on two very tiny 
slices of bread and water, and denied all privileges until 
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Monday morning. If the task were still not forthcoming, 
the woman was put in the hole. 

While in the hole the women were given two very thin 
slices of bread, about two by four inches in size, each 
day, and about half a teacup full of water. This was 
the only food and drink permitted, and if any of the othci 
convicts were detected giving additional food or water to 
a woman in the hole, they were severely punished. Tin 
women were kept in the hole from two to fifteen days 
That is, fifteen days was the limit of punishment admin 
istered while I was in prison, but before my advent there 
had been no limit, so the older inmates told me. 

There is a tragic story, which I have substantiated by 
living witnesses, of a certain Minnie Eddy, sent to the 
prison from Kansas City, who was totally unable to 
make the task and who was punished again and again, 
finally spending twenty-one days in the hole on bread 
and water. She was taken out barely alive and permitted 
to gorge on the coarse prison food; and she died the next 
day, of what the woman who nursed her told me was 
a perforated intestine. 

The first cell which I occupied was directly across the 
narrow corridor from the hole, and I was an eye witness 
to certain instances of brutality. A young coloured girl, 
quite plainly demented, threw a pail of hot water on 
another woman who she thought was tormenting her. 
One of the male guards, whom the women called “The 
Gorilla” — and this name was most apt — beat the cow- 
ering, pleading dement with his maul-like fists as she 
staggered down the corridor; then the handcuffs wen* 
placed on her wrist, passed through the bars in the blind 
cell doors, and snapped on the other wrist. The bridle, 
a sort of gag which I never had opportunity to examine 
closely, was placed in her mouth to prevent her scream- 
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ing, and she stayed there ringed and bridled from early in 
the afternoon until about nine at night. She was taken 
down just before the lights were out for the night, and 
so far as I know was not hung up again. She, however, 
spent fifteen days in the hole ; then she was kept locked in 
her cell, absolutely without outdoor exercise or any priv- 
ileges except during the hours spent in the shop, for three 
months. In other instances I heard the blows and the 
cries and pleadings of inmates while they were being 
beaten by guards and matrons ; but I did not see these 
brutalities, because they were out of my range of vision. 

The most demoralizing effects of punishment in the 
“black hole” are those of which it is almost impossible 
to write printably. Nine-tenths of all the punishments 
for short work and bad work (and the latter is a mythical 
term which covers everything from faulty material and 
bad cutting to the foreman’s dyspepsia and diabolical 
temper) were meted out to the women during the periods 
when their physical and mental strength was at its lowest 
ebb because of the physical handicaps peculiar to women. 
During these periods of physical and mental depression 
and in prison these conditions are morbidly exaggerated 
— the women are naturally inefficient, nervous, and ir- 
ritable. The task at such times is utterly impossible; 
and, though I am unusually strong and have remarkable 
endurance, I was never able to accomplish it during these 
periods. The time when the women should have received 
rational, intelligent care and decent treatment, freed from 
the nerve-racking grind of a slavish task, was the very 
time when they were stupidly and inhumanely thrown 
into the black hole to lie for days on an ice-cold cement 
floor where congestion, pneumonia, and consumption al- 
ways lay in wait for their helpless victims. 

In the maddening solitude of the fetid darkness and the 
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dragging monotony there was only one emotional outlel 
for many of these women, and that was solitary vice. As 
a result, when the women came out of the hole they were 
almost always polluted, pallid, disheveled creatures with 
the appearance of having escaped from the foulest pit of 
the most orthodox hell. 

It is a stark, ugly fact that homosexuality exists in 
every prison and must ever be one of the sinister facts of 
our penal system. In the Missouri State Penitentiary it 
is, next to the task, the dominating feature of prison life 
and a regular source of revenue to favoured stool pigeons. 
There seems to be considerable ground for the commonly 
accepted belief of the prison inmates that much of its 
graft and profits may percolate upward to the under offi 
cials. The negress trusty or stool pigeon, who had abso- 
lute control of the women’s cell building and all its in- 
mates from six in the evening until six in the morning, 
handled the details of pandering to the homosexual vices 
so rampant in the prison, and there was a regular scale 
of charges for permitting the inmates to indulge. The 
charge for the use of a pervert was usually fifty cents, and 
the charge for having the cell door left open at night by 
the stool pigeon was one dollar. In fact, homosexuality 
was not only permitted by this trusty, but indulgence was 
actively fostered by this coloured murderess, and, in the 
cases of young, helpless, and unprotected women actually 
demanded and enforced. In two or three instances at 
least I managed to have young and unperverted girls 
moved into cells near mine, where I could protect them 
from the demands made by the trusty that they submit 
to vicious practices. 

Because this stool pigeon had sole charge of the cell 
house and of the lives of the women at night; because her 
word was always and unquestionably accepted without 
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investigation by the matrons ; because she, in fact, held 
the power of life and death over us, by being able to se- 
cure endless punishments in the blind cell, she could and 
did compel indulgence in this vice in order that its profits 
might be secured. 

Another concession held by this negress was that of the 
sale of tobacco. Among the women of the underworld as 
well as among those of the upper crust, cigarette smoking 
is almost universal. The prison rules forbid cigarettes, 
but their use is general. It was an open secret that this 
rule was not to be enforced as long as the women secured 
their cigarettes from the proper source, which, of course, 
was the stool pigeon. No one in constant contact with 
the women, as the matrons were, could possibly be igno- 
rant of the fact that ninety per cent of the woman 
smoked ; the yellow-stained fingers and the smoke-laden air 
of the cell house loudly proclaimed it, and no punishments 
were ever administered during my time for smoking. But 
the most terrible punishments were administered for se- 
curing tobacco on which the stool pigeon did not secure 
her profits. For instance, Dora Campbell, a federal pris- 
oner from Mississippi, convicted of harbouring a de- 
serter from the U. S. Army, was sent to the hole while ill, 
stayed there for a number of days — in fact, until some of 
the women secretly complained to the prison physician — 
and was taken out with a well-advanced case of pneu- 
monia from which she never entirely recovered while in 
prison. Dora Campbell had secured a sack of tobacco 
without purchasing it from the trusty. And the trusty’s 
profits would have turned the most patriotic war profiteer 
green with envy. The stool pigeon received for a ten- 
cent sack of Bull Durham two dollars, for a book of ciga- 
rette papers fifty cents, and matches she retailed at three 
for a dime. There never seemed to be the slightest limit 
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to the supply of tobacco, which the stool pigeon was able 
to secure, and as long as the women secured their supply 
from her they were safe ; but if there was the slightest 
suspicion that they were securing contraband goods, the 
punishment which this vicious negress could and did sr 
cure for the offenders were soul-sickening. 

This same stool pigeon had complete control of all the 
women who were ill; and, since many of them were federal 
prisoners convicted under the Harrison Drug Act, and of 
course drug addicts, the punishments which she was per- 
mitted to inflict makes one doubt our claim to being a civil 
ized nation. When drug addicts enter Jefferson City, 
absolutely all drugs are taken from them and they art* 
left to “kick off the habit,” as they say, without treat, 
ment or assistance. Naturally, their sufferings an* 
frightful, and quite as naturally they are noisy and trou- 
blesome. The stool pigeon uses any method she sees fit 
to quiet and subdue these half-demented creatures under 
going the most frightful tortures because of the sudden 
cessation of their accustomed narcotics. 

One instance stands out with glaring vividness in my 
memory. Pearl Hall, an elderly drug addict who had 
used narcotics for more than twenty years, was sent up 
from Little Rock, Arkansas. She was in very bad phys- 
ical condition, and when all narcotics were taken from her 
she moaned and raved continually. The stool pigeon 
and another convict quite as brutal ducked the poor 
insane old creature in a bath tub filled with ice water un- 
til she was too weak to make further outcry. She was 
then thrown into her cell in her wet clothing, and lay there 
moaning and raving until, a few days later, pneumonia 
ended her tortures. 

Of greater moment, no doubt, than the outrages of 
physical punishment upon physical bodies is the distress- 
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mg and degenerating punishments inflicted upon mind 
and soul. Any woman having self-respect, initiative, will- 
power, and intelligence was hated and feared as small, 
brutal, despotic minds always hate those qualities which 
they know they cannot dominate, and no form of punish- 
ment, physical or mental, that might have a tendency to 
break these dangerous convicts was ever overlooked. 
Laughter, love, and kindness are the three most heinous 
crimes possible to a convict, and they were punished with 
the utmost severity. In all the fourteen months I spent in 
prison I never heard an inmate addressed courteously; 
never heard one single kind, encouraging, or helpful word 
from the petty officials with whom we were in constant 
contact. One of my most horrible memories is that of 
the voices of our keepers. They never spoke to us as nor- 
mal human beings speak ; they either snarled at us, cursed 
us, or screeched at us, and those snarling, rasping, hate- 
ful voices still haunt my dreams. 

I feel absolutely positive that no perfectly normal per- 
son can endure the life of an under-prison official, and 
that a psychopathic survey of the Missouri prison will 
prove that practically all of the guards and petty offi- 
cials, and possibly some of the higher ones as well, are 
sadistic to a marked degree. I know that it was always 
the timid, shrinking women who blushed scarlet at a 
sneer and gave outward evidence of mental torture, who 
were punished most often and most severely. 

What is designated as the “merit system” is used in the 
Missouri State Penitentiary, and the federal prisoners 
receive the disadvantages of it, but none of the advan- 
tages. On entering one is placed in C class; this permits 
the usual privileges and permission to write one letter 
each week, and to receive fifty cents a month as pay. If 
an inmate is perfect in production and deportment for 
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three months, she is promoted to B class and allowed two 
letters each week and seventy-five cents a month. Three 
months more perfect record advances the inmate to A 
class, in which three letters each week are permitted and 
the salary is one dollar a month. Three months’ perfect 
record is necessary for promotion to a higher class; but 
one punishment, either for an alleged infraction of the 
rules or for short work or bad work in the shop, is suffi 
cient for demotion. The state prisoners are given what is 
called “good time” in addition. The C class prisoners 
get the usual one-fourth off for good time; B class prison 
ers get an additional five days’ good time each month ; and 
the A class prisoners ten days a month. This good time 
for higher classes is not given federals. The woman who 
cannot make the task or is punished for any cause is 
reduced in class. In D class, prisoners can write but one 
letter a month and have no Sunday recreation. In E 
class they write once a month, have no recreation, and 
lose all good time. A woman may hold her position in 
A or B class for a year or more, thereby earning consid- 
erable good time, but a single punishment can take it all 
away from her. No punishment is so dreaded by the wo- 
men as losing their good time, and no abuses are so gall- 
ing as the power of the shop foreman, the matrons, and 
the negro trusty to punish the women justly or unjustly, 
thereby reducing them in class and robbing them of the 
good time so hardly earned. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE CONVICT 

Man seems to be an incurably religious animal, and the 
greater his weakness the greater his need for the sus- 
taining support of a religion. People in prison feel, as 
perhaps nowhere else, their utter helplessness ; and the 
wordless but agonized cry of their souls is for some sort 
of religion to which they can anchor their storm-tossed 
lives. Yet, almost without exception, prisoners hate the 
whole system of organized, orthodox religion which we 
speak of as the church. Their antagonism varies from 
bored indifference to blazing revolt, and their bitterness 
is deep and soul-corroding. They understand, though 
they may not be able to express it clearly, that the church 
and the law walk hand in hand, and that for the galling' 
abuses and injustices of law and its applications the 
church provides a cloak of moral sanction. And they 
feel that the church not only condones the bitter injus- 
tices which the law lays upon the poor and helpless, but 
that it also ignores, if not openly upholds, the violations 
of law by the rich and powerful. 

Convicts know, and bitterly resent the fact, that if a 
hungry, homeless, jobless workingman steals a few dol- 
lars’ worth of food, or if a poverty-harried girl sells her 
body to eke out her insufficient wages, the church gives 
its sanction when the heavy hand of the law falls with 
crushing weight upon the offender. The convict does not 
forget that, when he is sentenced to hard labour, the prof- 
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its of which go into the pockets of corrupt politicians 
and brutal prison contractors, the church makes no pro 
test and supports with its votes the men who grind the 
faces of the poor. And convicts know that when prof 
iteers gamble on the bread of the poor and coal operators 
extort unholy profits from the masses, or when factory 
owners pay such wages as to make prostitution almost 
inevitable for women in industry, the church accepts these 
conditions as lawful, and therefore moral. 

I found that the women in prison hated and resented 
chapel services. There were many reasons. Chapel 
was forced upon them, and no one relishes a religion 
crammed down his throat by force. The matron told me 
that the Protestant chaplain’s salar}^ w r as fifty dollars 
a month, living not provided. This chaplain eked out his 
salary by other activities. Women convicts told me that 
he peddled trinkets made by the inmates to prison visitors 
on a fifty per cent commission. He also acted as guide 
to parties of visitors and the women resented that their 
spiritual shepherd should act as showman and exhibit 
their shame and degradation to morbid sensation seekers. 
He was dismissed, so I was informed, because some gen 
uinely Christian woman made a vigorous protest because 
he, while acting as guide, told her there was no task sys- 
tem in the prison, which she found to be untrue. 

The Catholic chaplain, having a church in Jefferson 
City, was not dependent on the salary paid by the state ; 
and he was much more satisfactory. He was at least well 
bred, cultured, and easy to look at, and he had a pleasant 
voice. But he too fell far short of being a real shepherd 
to his outcast flock, for he rarely, if ever, entered the 
prison between the monthly services which he conducted, 
and he gave the women in his care neither personal atten- 
tion, comfort, nor counsel. In a measure the matron was 
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responsible for his neglect of duty. She hated him with 
venemous hatred and made his visits to the prison so un- 
comfortable that the poor man might be excused for for- 
getting his black ewes as much as possible. 

The deep, bitter resentment which the women felt for 
the religious services held in prison was largely a con- 
sequence of their feeling that the chaplain was unfaithful 
to his trust and untrue to the vows of his profession. 
The women knew that he had been hired and paid by the 
state to look after their spiritual welfare and to help 
them, if possible, regain their self-respect and position in 
society, as well as to bring them the solace and comfort of 
religion in life’s darkest hour. And they resented the 
fact that, except for the fifteen minutes’ cut-and-dried 
formalism once a week, they were abandoned, neglected, 
and ignored. 

In the months I spent in prison I saw many represent- 
atives of organized religion, but none of them ever dis- 
played the slightest personal interest in the women pris- 
oners. Nothing was ever done by these professional 
Christians to make our lot less unbearable, and not one 
of them ever offered a word or act of help and sympathy 
and comfort to the soul-sick and sorrow-laden women in 
prison. No matter how great the sorrow, how bitter the 
suffering, how terrible the tragedy that came to these 
social outcasts, organized Christianity passed by on the 
other side. 

Because no man could live on the salary paid by the 
state to the chaplain the prison was without a regular 
incumbent the greater part of my time. Local clergy- 
men were frequently secured to conduct religious services; 
and our experiences with volunteer chaplains were both 
comic and tragic. Their utter lack of any glimmer of 
intelligence, sympathy, or understanding of prison 
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problems and prisoners’ psychology was tragic ; many 
of the things which they said and did were very comical. 

Almost invariably the amateur chaplains were profes- 
sionally cheerful, and every prisoner detests this silly 
affectation. Always, I think, they started their sermons 
by saying: “You are fallen women, deep in sin, but God 
loves you still.” Naturally this sort of opening saluta- 
tion palled on us after we had heard it every Sunday for 
months. The women knew enough of life to realize that 
they had not so much fallen as been beaten down into 
the gutter by social forces too powerful to cope with, and 
that God, if he loved them still, had a peculiar way of 
expressing his love. 

The women prisoners may have lacked the power to 
express clearly, but they felt deeply, that ruling-class 
religion and ruling-class law had formed a holy alliance 
for the administration of social vengeance, while ignor- 
ing the matter of social justice. The women felt that 
law and religion were smug and self-satisfied and expressed 
by their acts the certainty that the prison system as it 
exists to-day is lawful, ethical, moral, and to be main- 
tained at any cost to the bodies, brains, and souls of the 
poor. 

Over and over again lawyers and clergymen came to 
speak to us, and always they said : “It is God’s will and 
man’s law that the erring should be punished” ; but, so 
far as I could observe, neither law nor religion was ever 
concerned in the least with the actual facts of punish- 
ment. Neither jurists nor clergymen seemed to concern 
themselves with whether or not punishment as admin- 
istered behind prison walls has a tendency to reclaim the 
erring and place their feet upon the paths of righteous- 
ness, or whether such punishment really protects society 
from its anti-social members. And I have never observed 
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the slightest inclination on the part of law and religion to 
invite science to come to their assistance and aid in deal- 
ing with the problems of the socially unfit. 

In the Scientific Monthly of November, 1919, Profes- 
sor E. P. Lewis of the University of California has an 
article entitled “The Ethical Value of Science,” in which 
he says: 

“In the Southern states chattel slavery was regarded as 
having divine sanction. And any teacher or preacher who 
taught otherwise was ostracized or banished. For years after 
the Civil War this tradition survived, and I was taught, and 
believed, that the Abolitionists had thwarted the will of God. 
While still a boy various scientific books fell into my hands. 
Not one of them mentioned slavery, or considered ethical 
questions, but they quickly brought about a change in my men- 
tal attitude which caused me to see that slavery was bad — a 
wrong to the enslaved and evil in its effects on the slave- 
holders, because human experience had proven it so. Science 
did not flourish in the South. It is impossible to imagine that 
science and slavery could co-exist in the same community, but 
orthodox religion and classical education found nothing un- 
congenial in such association.” 

The chattel slavery of the South is gone, but the more 
inhuman chattel slavery of the modern convict system 
still exists, and, as Professor Lewis says, there is noth- 
ing uncongenial between it and orthodox religion. The 
modern prison with all its wrongs, vices, and abuses can 
still exist in perfect harmony with orthodox religion, 
because orthodox religion is based on the theory of eter- 
nal punishment for the erring. 

Lawyers have written legal codes in the vain attempt 
to safeguard their own and their clients’ right to live 
upon the labour of others, and they say: “If you trans- 
gress our codes, we will punish your body in prison.” 
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1 lio theologians have evolved a creed that is in perfect 
harmony with the legal code, and they say: “If you 
tiansgress our code and creed we will punish your body 
in prison while you live and punish your soul in hell after 
you die.” So law and religion, hand in hand and in per- 
fect accord, build stone walls and erect steel bars to shut 
in the transgressors of their code and creed and to shut 
out scientific research which might provide some light on 
the wliys and wherefores of man’s transgressions. 

Six days of the week in our prison greed was the task- 
master , and, with the sanction of law and religion, greed 
punished, even unto death, any prisoner who failed to 
deliver his meed of profits to the prison contractor. And 
on Sunday the clergyman came and told the harried, 
driven slaves of the task that it was God’s will and that 
God chastcneth whom he lovetli. 

One dear friend who wrote me often while I was in 
prison was much concerned about the spiritual welfare of 
myself and my family. She wrote: “I hope you pray 
for your children.” And I replied : “Yes, I pray for 
my children; I pray, God help me to give my children a 
scientific knowledge of life in all its relations, and then 
I shall know peace, for I can rest assured that their reli- 
gion, ethics, and morals will take care of themselves.” 
I think it would go far in solving the vexing problems 
of the socially unfit if we enlarged this prayer to include 
the whole human race. 

Next to visiting clergymen, the pet abomination of 
the prisoners was the professional uplifters. These are 
legion, and a scourge like the seven plagues. Soon after 
I entered the prison the good people of Jefferson City, 
after half a century of complete indifference, awoke to 
their duty to the female convicts. They became very 
much concerned about the bad and immoral influence 
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which I might have on the women. A committee of female 
uplifters of the most pious and godly sort were sent to 
the prison to warn the prisoners of the serious danger 
of being contaminated by the dangerous doctrines of 
pacifism. When the good ladies arrived we were sitting 
on the ground in the strip of shade cast by the high 
stone wall, and I was reading aloud from a book of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s poems. Somehow tmy evil influence 
was not apparent, and the only danger of contamination 
was from Mrs. Wilcox ; but the uplifters were not to be 
deterred from their duties. They called the girls away 
and gravely warned them to beware of my influence. Sad 
to relate, the women were not properly impressed and ex- 
pressed themselves rather freely. I noticed that things 
were not going smoothly and that the uplifters soon 
scuttled away, seemingly much disconcerted. I strolled 
over to a group of girls and asked why our visitors had 
flown. One of the women replied, “Aw, hell, the damned 
old hen started telling us about how dangerous you were 
and how much they loved us, but we mighty quick told 
them where to head in, and they soon got an earful and 
beat it.” I surmise that the uplifters have been telling 
of this incident ever since as a horrible example of the 
hardened and criminal instincts of the women convicts. 

I also remember another experience with an uplifter 
that rippled the stagnant pool of prison life. One blis- 
tering hot day the power was shut off in the shop about 
four o’clock, and we were ordered to line up and march 
to the chapel. We were all dead tired, hot, and soaked 
with perspiration; our hair was full of lint and our faces 
streaked with dye from the cheap denims on which we had 
been working. But, stupid and dazed as sheep, we 
trailed up to the chapel. There we found the warden, 
looking much flustered, and a beautiful and exquisitely 
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gowned woman. It was Maud Ballington Booth, n 
woman who poses as the greatest female prison reformer 
extant. 

Mrs. Booth is a very charming woman, but if prison re 
form is dependent on her or on people like her, with then- 
understanding 1 of the fundamental problems of human 
delinquency — then God help all prisoners. Her sacchar 
ine sermonette was both comedy and tragedy. Tlx 
comedy was in the smug conceit of her assumption that 
she knew all about prison life, and the tragedy was that 
this beautiful, cultured, seemingly intelligent woman 
could be so crassly ignorant of the psychology of 
the prisoners and the fundamental problems of prison 
management, so unaware of the recent developments in 
the fields of psychology, penology, and sociology. 1 1 
was tragedy that this woman should think she was 
serving God by being professionally cheerful and piousl \ 
uplifting. And, worst of all, she poses as an expert in 
prison reform, and the unthinking mass of people take 
her at her own estimation and let their consciences hr 
lulled to sleep by her mawkish and baseless sentimentality. 

The outrage was, that this woman who had never eaten 
prison bread, never slept in a vermin-infested bunk, never 
slaved in a prison workshop, driven to the task, never had 
every normal human instinct ruthlessly crushed by brutal 
prison discipline, should stand before us with her smirk 
and spray us with her maudlin, sentimental falsehoods. 
One moment we writhed in bitter resentment, and the next 
we longed to shout with laughter at her silly pretensions. 
Prisons are bad enough without having uplifters added to 
their tortures, and the prisoners are certainly justified 
in their active dislike of people who insist on making fools 
of themselves by talking of things of which they are 
totally ignorant. How dare any man or woman who has 
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never lived the life of a prison, who does not and cannot 
know its horrors and its brutalities, presume to hand 
down advice that is insult and cheer that is sacrilege? 

Practically the only outlet that my prison companions 
could find for their resentment against the smug igno- 
rance and self-righteous Pharisaism of the representatives 
of orthodox religion who came to pester us, was to invent 
nicknames for them. And these showed not only a sense 
of humour, but a shrewd knowledge of human nature. 
Possibly because prisoners are always hungry — hungry 
for food and hungry for love — every uncensored expres- 
sion is framed in the symbolism of sex or food. So we had 
“Old Ragweed,” “Rev. Apple Dumpling,” “Preacher 
Blinky Milk,” “Elder Cream Puff,” “Deacon Pie-Face,” 
“Lady Needsome,” “Mrs. Dill Pickle,” and “Mr. Green 
Apple” to uplift us. 

Many sincere people feel that the resentment which 
prisoners feel towards the church is unfair. It may be ; 
but — can we fairly determine this point until the church 
gives honest and frank answers to very pertinent ques- 
tions that press heavily upon our prison population? 
What has organized religion done, and what is it now 
doing to equalize the scales of justice between the rich 
and the poor? How much did the church spend last year 
on foreign missions, and how much to study the delinquent 
at home and to devise methods of caring for him intelli- 
gently and humanely? What did Jesus mean when he 
said “Love thy neighbour” and “Feed my lambs” and 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these”? What has the church done to take the prisons 
out of politics and place them under the management of 
men and women who will open them to scientific research? 
What effort has the church made to secure the segrega- 
tion of the young from the old offender, the physically 
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clean from the diseased, the feeble-minded and merely 
unfortunate from the older and more hardened criminal 
Not until the church has taken a definite and effeclm 
stand on these questions can it gain or hold the respect 
of the very people who need the church most. 

The great spiritual unrest that is challenging tin- 
church to-day all over the world is expressed in intensi 
fied form behind prison walls. In the steel-barred cell, 
of our prisons the battle between the old orthodoxy of 
the church and the newer philosophy of Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Conan Doyle is being waged — and the new wins. 
The scarred, warped, exploited victims of social vengc 
ance are not strong enough to stand alone, and they feel 
that the God of the Christian church feels no concern 
for them. They find comfort for their sick souls in tie 
belief that their loved ones who have passed on to the 
Great Unknown come back to care for and comfort them. 
When the long, weary hours of driven labour are done, 
when the lights are out, when each is alone with his own 
soul and his sorrow, to the prisoners behind the bars the 
cellhouse is peopled with kindly, comforting spirits who 
flit about all night on errands of mercy and love. 

My prison companions hated orthodox religion, bid 
they loved Jesus. And this attitude is quite logical; for, 
despite all the trappings of creed and pomp and respect 
ability with which the message of Jesus has been obscured 
by the church, He is still the patient shepherd of lost 
sheep, the forbearing master of the under dog, the under 
standing champion of the poor and lowly. These women 
were never weary of hearing the story of His life and of 
His tender, loving companionship for the social outcasts 
of his day. None of my books was more eagerly read 
than Bouck White’s Call of The Carpenter and The Love 
Letters of St . John . The women found it difficult to 
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mid Renan’s Life of Jesus , but they loved to have me 
read it to them. 

'Idle women believed with implicit faith that He came 
find walked about the cellhouse at night, laying healing 
Imnds on fevered and pain-w r racked bodies that tossed 
in agony on the comfortless prison bunks, locked away 
from all ministering hands but His. They believed un- 
i|ii<\stioningly that He came to receive the souls of those 
who died in prison; that it was His love that lighted the 
dungeon and His gentle, compassionate voice that spoke 
lo them and made it possible to live through the horrors 
of the hole. 

And they knew Jesus, these prison mates of mine — - 
knew Him as only a social outcast can. And, strange to 
Nay, I came to know Him while in prison, also. As I look 
back over my life now, I realize that I had always sought 
vainly to find that soul of universal brotherhood which, 
for want of a better name, we call the Christ. I tried 
to find it in the church, in mission work, in the labour 
movement, and in social service ; and always it evaded me. 
In the church I found an empty creed, in the rescue 
mission smug hypocrisy, in the labour movement the sel- 
fish spirit of “save ourselves,” and in social service selU 
righteousness. One Easter day I found myself in prison 
because I could not give my sanction to war; and there, 
for the first time in my life, I felt that I could lay hold of 
the spirit of Christ. I felt that it w T ould be perfectly 
appropriate and natural if He appeared before me and 
discussed sympathetically and understanding^ the great 
problems that oppressed me. I felt that from His great 
experience He could teach me to unstop deaf ears, open 
blind eyes, heal sick souls, and bind up broken hearts. 
And from that day to this I have felt that Jesus and I 
were good friends. We have shared a common experi- 
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ence, and we can understand and respect each other. I 
know now why He avoided the organized religion of 1 1 > 
day and chose His friends and companions from amon K 
the social outcasts and His disciples from the lowliest of 
the lowly. They made better friends and more faithful 
disciples because they had nothing to lose by associatin/; 
with this dangerous agitator. 

Convicts are, as a rule, deeply and passionately reli 
gious because they need religion more than other people 
But theirs is not the religion of the church: it is the reli 
gion of David the outlaw minstrel and Jesus the proscrii.l 
of Nazareth. 

None of the women with whom I served could defin. 
very clearly her conception of God; but they thought of 
God as embracing all that is good, and they recognized 
love as the creative and regenerative force of life. They 
felt that what the law and the church call crime and evil 
are but good perverted and reversed. They felt that 
what we call soul is indestructible and everlasting; that 
it is not destroyed by death, nor can it in life be shut be 
hmd prison walls or hampered by time or space. They 
knew that love endurcth for ever, and that it eases the 
weariness of driven labour, lights a prison cell with a 
holy radiance, and brings to the prison bed the peace 
that passeth understanding. They did not know the 
G-od of vengeance, the God of limitless wrath; but they 
did know the God of love and service and human brother 
hood. 


IX 


CRIMES OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
OF STATE 

There is much time for meditation in prison, and there 
arc many things to meditate upon. One is assumed to 
meditate upon his sins and repent of the evil of his ways. 

I hit I was never able to regret that I had taken, and I 
Nl.eudfastly maintained, the position that had placed me 
behind prison walls. My conscience refused to smite me; 
no I spent most of the weary hours during which we were 
locked like wild animals in the fetid, disease-laden cells, 
in trying to fathom the mysteries of the application of 
law and morals. I knew prisons were institutions pre- 
sumably founded and maintained by society to cure the 
criminal of his criminal ways and to return him to society 
fit, to mingle with the community and share its life. But 
when I arrived in prison I found that society commits 
every crime against the convict that the criminal is being 
punished for having committed against society. 

We send our criminals to prison to cure them of indulg- 
ing in lies and fraud, and the prisoner is forced to live 
one long lie; he can only exist by becoming party to fraud. 
In the Missouri State Penitentiary the silence system is 
used. This means that for twenty-three hours each day 
all conversation and communication between the prisoners 
are forbidden. To the convict who is on punishment for 
failure to make the task, even this one hour of commu- 
nication is denied. No human being can live day after 
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day, week after week, month after month, surround. . I 
by human beings and shut out from communication 
Deceit and lies and petty fraud were forced on the pn 
oners as a matter of self-preservation. 

For twelve hours each day we were locked in our cell , 
with every responsible prison employee absent and at Hu- 
absolute mercy of a brutal, degenerate negro murderess 
the most hated thing in prison life, a stool pigeon. ()nl\ 
by deceit and lies, only by submitting to the most vicioir. 
forms of bribery and blackmail, could the clean women 
escape having the most unspeakable forms of sex perm 
sions forced upon them. 

The first jacket I ever made in prison was a lie — one 
that injured every woman in the garment industry, even 
reputable manufacturer of overalls, and foisted a fraud 
upon every citizen who purchased the product of my In 
bour. There is a deep-seated repugnance in the mind <d 
every really normal person against wearing prison-mud* 
goods; there is a feel and smell of blood about them, di 
cernible to the spiritual senses if not to the physical 
And day after day the women were compelled to sit a I 
the whirring machines and sew lies into garments to <1* 
ceive the citizens of the country that had sent them l*> 
prison to be punished, perhaps, for committing fraud. 

We send thieves to prison to teach them not to steal and 
rob, and all prison life is thievery and robbery — -thievery 
not only of tangible, material wealth, but the thievery of 
the intangible wealth of soul and spirit. Our food and 
clothing were stolen from us, and we were fed on spoiled 
food and dressed in disease-infested rags. The cream 
was stolen from our milk, the sugar and butter-fat from 
our diet. The food supply was kept so low that the wo 
men, in order to live and make the task, were compelled !o 
buy food outside the prison at thievish prices. Graft stol* 
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Hie clothing paid for by the state, and the women were 
forced to beg from their friends to get underwear and 
•dockings, as well as soap and other common decencies of 
life. 

There is, as I have said, a state law in Missouri that 
t he convicts shall be paid five per cent of the wage value 
of earnings in the workshop; and the politicians stole 
even this pitiful sum from the people who had been sent 
lo prison to be cured of stealing. 

Self-respect is a priceless treasure, and the state stole 
that from the convicts. Practically all the prisoners at 
•Jefferson City — and all other prisons, for that matter — 
are members of the ^working class and have a strong, 
if rather chaotic sense of class solidarity. There is 
nothing more demoralizing and degenerating to a wage- 
worker than to be forced to be a “scab” — to betray his 
class and drag other workers down into poverty. And in 
no other way, perhaps, were the women’s better instincts 
more outraged than in this enforced scabbery. Every 
hour w r e worked in the prison workshop, we were robbed 
of our right to be loyal to our class, and the despotic 
power of society was used to force us to betray our fellow 
workers. 

And we were not only forced to scab on our fellow 
workers ; but we, and the state of Missouri with us, 
scabbed on every reputable garment manufacturer in 
the country. The Oberman Manufacturing Company, 
through its political pull, secured rent, heat, light, power, 
and labour at a fraction of their legitimate cost and sold 
its fraudulently labelled goods in the open market in com- 
petition with all goods made under normal conditions. 

We send people to prison to punish them for crimes 
against the person ; and the prison commits more atro- 
cious crimes against the persons of the convicts than the 
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convicts were convicted of committing. I am quite sun 
no convict ever committed a crime as dangerous to son 
ety as the United States Department of Justice commit t« •! 
by sending women prisoners to Jefferson City. 

I am not protesting for myself. I deal only with 
women more helpless and sinned against than I. For at 
least I was a woman of mature years, fairly intelligent 
and educated; I knew the dangers of infection and ln>\\ 
to protect myself as far as possible, and I had enough 
social and political backing to protect me to a certain 
extent — the prison officials were afraid to commit tin 
same crimes against me that they visited upon the ninn 
helpless. Of the political prisoners Gabriella Antolim 
and Mollie Steimer were both clean, pure children, as In 
nocent and ignorant of vice as five-year-old babies; y<i 
they were thrown into this disease-ridden pesthole and 
forced to live where mental, moral, and physical contain 
ination was almost unavoidable. I have often wondeml 
whose crime was blackest — that of Peggy, who was in 
Jefferson for white slaving, or that of the United Stain 
Department of Justice, which put Gabriella and Mol In 
where escape from sex perversion was very difficult. 

We send people to prison for murder; yet our prison 
system kills more human beings each year than are mur 
dered by individuals. Individual murderers kill the bodies 
of their victims, and society is rid of them; but prisons 
kill the brains and souls of their victims, maim their bod 
ies, infect them with loathsome diseases, and then send 
them forth to prey upon society. 

I have spoken of Minnie Eddy and Pearl Hall and Alien 1 
Cox, who were killed by the prison system under my eyes ; 
but they were the fortunate ones. To them death was 
kind and merciful. Our sorrow and our tears were no I 
for the women who died, but for the women who lived- 
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llu> women whose death was long-drawn, whose bodies, 

|, ruins, and souls were murdered bit by bit. A^ggie Myers 
«us one. She had spent almost twenty years im Jefferson 
City, and from the intelligent and ready beautiful girl 
who entered prison, she had retrograded umtil to-day 
»hc is almost an imbecile, to whom death wouild come as 
n blessed relief. And there were many more examples of 
what prisons do to human beings— Hattie Shirum, Wille 
Wilkerson, Cecil Tillman, Mattie Lowe, and many more 
who are being murdered in body, brain, and soul by the 
processes of slow torture. 

You shudder at these things and console yourselves 
with the thought that these are bad women who have 
broken the law. They may be bad — I do noth argue the 
point, though I have never been able to acceptt it. They 
were poor, ignorant, subnormal, and psychopiathic ; but 
I did not find them bad. They were kind and gentle and 
tender to me, as the harlot who washed the fetet of Jesus 
with her tears and wiped them on her hair. They were 
not so very different from the mass of wonmen outside, 
except they were a little more kindly and sympathetic 
because they had suffered more. You may calll them bad 
if it makes your conscience feel easier, and I agree that 
they have broken the law and are being punished for what 
we call crimes. But— they are human beings. 

“But what have we to do with these degraded! creatures ; 
what are they to us ?” you ask. You have this; to do with 
them: They are products of society; and fo>r whatever 
they are, society is responsible; and you are a part of 
society. We cannot separate ourselves firom them. 
Their lives in prison are what we in our ignorance and 
indifference have permitted. And these womem are gen- 
erous. They will return what we have given them with 
usury. This thing is scientifically as well a.s ethically 
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true: we are our brother’s keeper, and he is ours. A 
surely as the day follows the night, whatever we send in to 
the lives of our neighbours will come back into our own 
If an open sewer were pouring a stream of filth into II,, 
water supply of your community, the citizens would n 
in horrified revolt and take any action necessary to s top 
the pollution. The open sewer of the prison is pouring 
into our social life a constant stream of released convicts 
laden with filth, disease, and death, and good citizens ta ki- 
no concern for the matter. 

And it is not only what the convict brings back to n . 
that is a menace. There is also what he sends througli 
the channels of commerce. The girl who sat next 7 .. 
me was in the last stages of both syphilis and tuber 

culosis. 

Her mouth was covered with open lesions, and sli. 
coughed and spat continually. She was employed al 
making baby unionalls for children from three to six 
years of age. It was her habit to use the garments on 
which she was working to wipe the tubercular froth and 
syphilitic pus from her mouth; then they were tossed into 
the pile of finished garments to go out into the channels 
of trade. They were bought by merchants who might 
be honestly duped by the fraudulent labels, or who might 
be willing to sell convict-made goods under misleading 
labels because of greater profit. But in either case they 
were handled by clean salesgirls, purchased by clean 
American mothers, and placed on the bodies of innocent 
children. 

Over and over again, in the murderous grind of the 
prison workshop and in the stifling murk of the steel 
barred cell, I asked myself if there were not a double 
standard of morals, ethics, and behaviour — one for the 
individual and the other for society. With me through 
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all those long, terrible months in prison was the question, 
Ik there some law of God or nature that makes what is 
a crime in the individual a virtue in society? Is there 
some virtue in numbers that makes an act which is a crime, 
when done by an individual, a righteous thing when done by 
Ihe community? Needless to say, I did not find an 
answer to this question in grim stone walls and chilled 
steel bars and prison brutality. Nor did I find it in the 
whole theory of social vengeance as administered by our 
prisons. I came out of prison still a seeker for light on 
this point. I went to lawmaker, judge, public official, 
editor, educator, and clergyman with my question, and 
none had an answer for me. In the autumn of 1920 
I spent a month in Washington, D. C., sitting at the feet 
of some of the greatest sociologists, penologists, psychol- 
ogists, and physicians of our day, brought from all over 
the world by the United States Public Health Service, to 
discuss social well-being. I spent five hours each day in 
lecture rooms. But none of these wise men and women 
would, or could, tell me where the dividing line lay be- 
tween individual crime and community righteousness. 

Some months after my release a book came to my desk 
for review — Psychoanalysis: Its History , Theory and 
Practice , by Andre Tridon. It could scarcely be ranked 
as a great book, but it did give me one gleam of light on 
this dark subject. Andre Tridon quotes from Sigmund 
Freud’s Reflection on War and Death , as follows: 

“The individual can prove with dismay that the state for- 
bids him to do wrong, not because it wishes to do away with 
wrong-doing, but because it wishes to monopolize it. ... A 
state at war makes use of every act of violence that would 
dishonour the individual. It employs not only permissible 
cunning, but conscious lies and deception. [It] demands the 
utmost obedience and sacrifice from its citizens, but at the same 
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time it treats them like children through an excess of sccrrn 
and a censorship of news and expression of opinion which 
renders the mind of those who are intellectually repressed d« 
fenceless against every unfavourable situation and every wild 
rumour. It absolves itself from guaranties and treaties by 
which it was bound to other states, and makes unabashed con 
fession of its greed and aspirations to power.” 

It now seems to me that what Freud says of Mir 
European states in time of war is also true in our own 
country in times of peace, when the state attempts to 
deal with transgressors. I am sure that the individual 
convict can prove with dismay that society forbids him 
to do wrong, not because it wishes to do away with wrong 
doing, but because it wishes to monopolize it. I am sun 
that society, through the prison system, makes use of 
every crime and violence against the convict that it pun 
ishes in the criminal. It demands impossible servility 
and at the same time treats the servile like brutes and 
beasts. It employs not only permissible disciplinary 
measures, but inhuman brutalities. By the secrecy of 
stone walls and fear-locked lips it suppresses every nor 
mal instinct until minds are warped and souls are scarred 
beyond cure. At the same time society through its pris 
ons absolves itself from the decencies of life and makes 
unabashed confession of brutality and greed. 

I think that there is little doubt that the so-called crime 
wave that has swept over the country since the close of 
the World War has really been of value, though terribly 
expensive in money cost and human life, in that it has 
forced us to face the whole complex problem of crime 
and criminals. And one lesson at least that this crime 
wave is teaching us is that it is foolish and cowardly and 
wasteful to go on blindly punishing the individual 
offender and ignoring the social causes for his crime— 
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I he share of the responsibility that society must bear. 

Great tragedies are often necessary to shake men out 
of their smug complacency and force them to face threat- 
ening danger. For generations society accepted the 
double standard of morals for men and women. Then the 
World War came; we took stock of our degree of phys- 
ical fitness; and the results were appalling. The effect of 
the double standard of morals for men and women is to 
breed vice, crime, disease, and death. The crime wave 
may have the effect of forcing us to face the fact that a 
double standard of morals for individual and community 
may have a more terrible price than the double standard 
for the sexes. 

There was a time when the criminologist placed the 
burden of responsibility upon heredity as the dominant 
causative factor in crime; a time when we talked of “crim- 
inal types ’ 9 and “criminal classes” and “criminal inher- 
itance.” Now men of science place far less stress upon 
heredity and far more on environment. Scientists tell 
us now that, while a human being may inherit a weak 
body and a subnormal brain, it is the external surround- 
ing impressions favourable to his disregard for justice 
and right that usually moulds the weaker, and sometimes 
the stronger, individual into a criminal. 

Society’s standards of ethics, morals, and justice are 
an integral part of mankind’s environment; and just as 
far as we permit the state to have lower standards than 
the individual, so far the state becomes the breeder of 
crime. As long as men are permitted to have a lower 
standard of morals than women, they are the dissemina- 
tors of vice and venereal disease. As we approximate 
the single standard we find that it does not lower wo- 
man’s standard, but raises man’s. It seems logical to 
conclude that a single standard of morals for individual 
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and state would not lower the individual’s standard, 1ml 
would raise that of the state. 

We should be both cowardly and unscientific in looking 
for the cause and the cure of crime, if we did not take 
into consideration such factors as the psychological r< 
action, upon youth and upon the mentally unstable and 
more emotional of our population, of the years of preach 
ing hate and the glorification of violence as a method <>! 
solving social problems for society at large. The Balli 
more Sun has stated the case very clearly in the following 
editorial : 

“When men unfamiliar with strife are taken from tlirir 
peaceful vocations, trained as killers, and led into battle, 
where they may win praise and promotion by displaying 
unusual efficiency in the art of slaughter, they cannot re 
turn to the ways of peace with their former dread of mur 
der. Those with well developed minds and strong moral 
characters may within a short time force the nightmare of 
war from their minds and become as they once were; but tin 
weaker characters and the weaker minds will never rebuild 
the brain structures torn down by war. Yesterday he killed 
a fellow man and rifled his pockets in the cause of democracy ; 
to-day he kills a man and rifles his pockets because he needs 
the money. The glorious slaughter arranged by statesmen 
prepares the way for private jobs of killing. ,, 

This condition is not peculiar to America : it is common 
to all the countries touched by war. Neither is it pecul 
iar to the World War: it is common to all the wars of 
modern civilization. And we can have little hope thal 
stringent laws, drastic punishments, and brutal prison 
methods will help us solve the problem of crime waves and 
reform the criminal. Every intelligent criminologist 
knows that in the Dark Ages punishment for crime was as 
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drastic as human ingenuity and brutal savagery could 
make it. Capital punishment was the common penalty 
for more than a hundred crimes. The most fiendish tor- 
tures were common; the body of the executed criminal 
was drawn and quartered, and the gruesome bits, with the 
lopped-off head, were hung at the city gates. But crime 
was not abated. The only effect was to make the crim- 
inal more desperate; and the more drastic the punishment, 
the more dangerous criminals became. The state could 
not abate crime by being more criminal in its own acts. 

Crime has always increased in hard times and dimin- 
ished in good times. It is gradually dawning on us that 
crime increases and decreases in proportion to the diffi- 
culty or ease with which the individual can secure the 
means of life. If the World War had been followed by 
prosperity for the masses, instead of poverty and unem- 
ployment, in all probability the crime wave would not 
have reached its present flood. 

The whole world is seething with crime, not alone be- 
cause of the evil effects of the World War upon the souls 
of men, but also because of the industrial chaos, poverty, 
exhaustion, and famine that always follow war. And to 
reduce the crime wave requires, not more police, machine 
guns, courts, judges, and prisons, not more inhumane 
punishment, but less poverty for the masses and a higher 
standard of honesty and morality for the state. 

If organized government would curb crime among its 
individual citizens, it must establish for its own discipline 
the same standards of morals and righteousness that it 
demands from its individual citizens. If government 
would reform criminals, it must first reform itself. If 
our government would reduce the individual crime, it must 
pay more heed to the welfare of the masses and to its own 
standards of justice. It must take from private hands 
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the unlimited power which they now hold to breed war, 
poverty, and crime, and it must make state morality I In- 
pattern for individual morality. 

If there is to be any permanent abatement of crime In 
the United States, our government must show as mueli 
efficiency in making peace as in making war. It musl 
recognize the fact that a government, if it has the riglil 
to demand human life in war, has the duty of protect! n/' 
that life in peace. If it can take men from the vocation 
of peace and send them out to slaughter, it must not ex 
pect them to be turned back to normal conditions and 
pursuits overnight. If our government has the rigid 
to spend billions making war, it has the right, and musl 
use it, to spend millions making peace bearable for tin- 


masses. 


X 


THE WASTE OF OUR PENAL 
SYSTEM 

Because the dollar mark comes so very near to being 
the standard of measure for everything in our social life, 
the taxpayers are beginning to feel cold chills creep 
down their spines when they are brought face to face 
with the cost in cold, hard dollars and elusive dimes of our 
penal system. Even a superficial study of the money 
cost of crime and of criminal correction has a tendency 
to shock the taxpayer into a realization that our system 
of dealing with crime and criminals concerns him individ- 
ually, and that it is far more than a mere legal formality 
of shutting unpleasant and annoying people behind stone 
walls and comfortably forgetting them. The cost of the 
criminal correction is tapping the pocketbook nerve of 
the American people — a very sensitive nerve, frayed by 
war taxes. The average taxpayer feels a sense of con- 
sternation when he realizes the stupendous cost in hard- 
earned cash of our administration of criminal law and of 
the upkeep of our penal institutions. 

Reliable statistics dealing with crime and with the cost 
of dealing with it are almost non-existent in the United 
States. No figures from the 1920 census relating to these 
subjects are yet available, and the statistics for 1910 are 
misleading because of the very great increase in crime and 
in its money cost within the last decade. But, so far as 
there is anything on which to base conclusions, it appears 
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that we are spending as much for police, courts, jails, 
work-houses, and penitentiaries, as we are spending on 
colleges and universities, if not actually more. If this 
is true, and it seems to be — if we spend as much to 
punish bad people as we spend to educate good peoph 
then we have reached a danger point in our national life. 
Again, so far as statistics are available, there seem to hr 
more men and women in our penal institutions than arc 
enrolled in our institutions of higher learning; and cer 
tainly there are more graduates from these universities 
of crime than from our colleges. 

It gives timid folk a sense of uneasiness to know that 
more than 100,000 ex-convicts^ — possibly almost double 
that number — come back from prison life each year to 
take their place and wield their influence upon the social 
life of the country. Quite definitely it is dawning on tlx* 
mind of the average American citizen that the traits and 
social attitude which these hundreds of thousands of ex 
convicts bring back to civil life are of the most vital impor 
tance. When intelligent people realize the cost of our 
prison system and the danger of infection from released 
convicts, they begin to question whether or not our prison 
system is worth the money. 

We are beginning to apply the common principles of 
business efficiency to our penal system, and we are finding 
it terribly wasteful and non-productive of desired results. 
It seems quite evident that the greatest waste lies in this : 
the system is an affair of duplicated work that must be 
done over and over again. It violates every principle of 
efficiency because it is work done in a blind, haphazard 
way, with divided authority and without basic knowledge* 
of the problems to be solved; with no scientifically tested 
methods of procedure, and with no clear idea of what is 
to be done. 
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The amount of money wasted each year in the prose- 
cution and defense of criminal cases is so great that we 
can not comprehend it. Few persons have the slightest 
conception of the money cost of justice. I certainly had 
not until my illuminating experience with the Espionage 
Act. 

This Espionage Act is a splendid example of the money 
cost of unscientific and brutally administered laws. It 
was not only in itself a contradiction of everything we 
feel to be American in principle, and an open invitation 
to sinister forces to prostitute the courts, but it failed 
utterly in its ostensible purpose and proved to be, along 
with the Volstead Act, among the most expensive pieces 
of criminal legislation ever placed upon the statute books. 

Congress, reeling about in the blind staggers of a war 
drunk, enacted a criminal law so loosely drawn and so 
badly worded that it could be construed to mean any- 
thing that the presiding judge saw fit. Its assumed pur- 
pose was to make it possible to apprehend and imprison 
German spies who were working in this country to pre- 
vent the successful prosecution of the war. But, so far as 
there is any record, few if any German spies were ever 
arrested, tried, or imprisoned under its provisions. But 
its unconstitutionally broad powers made it an effective 
weapon in the hands of predatory industrial groups and 
corrupt politicians, as well as of hysterical judges and 
psychopathic patriots. It was used, not to protect the 
nation from German spies or alien enemies, but to im- 
prison American citizens who had shown efficiency in 
organizing farmers and wage-workers into organizations 
that could make a successful fight for a greater measure 
of social justice; people who belonged to religious sects 
who took the teachings of the Bible seriously ; and persons 
who dared hold or express economic and political 
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opinions contrary to the creed of the political party in 
power. 

The enactment of the Espionage Act not only made 
criminals of the most socially minded, but it also carried 
with it the creation of an army of professional spies and 
agents provocateurs whose cost in actual cash ran inlo 
millions — and who rarely caught a German spy\ Th< 
whole ghastly story of the crimes and outrages comm i I 
ted by this army of professional spies and agents 
provocateurs may never be told, but we do know enough 
of it to realize that it equalled, if it did not exceed, tin- 
horrors of the Russian spy system under the Czars. 

In 1920 a statement was issued by twelve of the mosl 
prominent lawyers of the United States, headed by Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School, charging tlml 
the Department of Justice of the United States, through 
its agents, had “engaged in illegal practices, cruelties, and 
persecution.” March 12, 1922, a Senate committee 
handed in a report condemning ex-Attorncy-General A. 
Mitchell Palmer for having “acted in a high-handed man 
ner,” and demanding that the Department of Justice 
rules dealing with so-called radical aliens be amended to 
conform to the plain mandates of the Constitution. The 
Senate committee reported that the only explanation 
that could be offered for the actions of ex- Attorney 
General Palmer in the Red raids was the fear inspired in 
his mind by the alleged attempt to bomb his home in 
Washington. A much more logical and intelligent ex 
planation is the lawlessness and unrestrained brutality 
incidental to turning loose an army of spies and agents 
provocateurs upon a helpless people. 

I cannot as yet lay my hands on the absolute proof, 
but I have good reason to believe that this alleged bomb 
ing of A. Mitchell Palmer’s home was planned and ex- 
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ccuted by professional spies in the employ of the United 
States Department of Justice. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the man who lost his life in the premature 
explosion of the bomb in front of A. Mitchell Palmer’s 
home was the same Italian agent of the Department of 
Justice who framed Gabriella Antolini and sent her to 
Jefferson City — a member of the group of Department 
of Justice agents who were responsible for the death of 
Salsedo, who jumped, or was thrown, to his death from a 
window in the office of the Department of Justice in New 
York, and also one of the group who are now the power 
behind the scenes in the persecution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
in Boston. During the y^ears from 1917 to 1920 I must 
have cost the taxpayers of the United States thousands 
of dollars. For more than two years there was never an 
hour, day or night, that I was not under surveillance by a 
Department of Justice spy. When I travelled, and I 
travelled a great deal, I was always accompanied by from 
one to three secret service operatives. Every letter I 
wrote was opened, every lecture I delivered covered, every 
cent I spent and received was checked up, our bank ac- 
count was under surveillance, and every deposit and check 
was investigated. I am sure that I ate scores of dollars’ 
worth of meals paid for by the taxpayers, but tendered 
me by the agents provocateurs who had fallen madly in 
love with me and were paying violent court. In fact, I 
never had so many ardent admirers in all my life as I had 
among these professional spies. I am not. young, and 
no one ever suggested that I was beautiful, even in the 
heyday of my youth. I never had to call the police or 
fire department to protect me from over-ardent admirers 
during the time when I should naturally have been most 
attractive to the opposite sex ; but when the Department 
of Justice started paying me attentions I was almost con- 
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vinced that I must suddenly have bloomed into a middle 
aged Cleopatra or Theda Bara. 

So, for more than two years, I enjoyed the comedy, 
mingled with tragedy, of having a varied assortment o( 
men, mostly young enough to be my sons, making violent 
love to me all my waking hours; and all of this stupid 
and disgusting melodrama was a part of the vicious, 
slimy business of the department of our government bear 
ing the ironic name of Justice. And all the money cos I 
of it was wasted; for when I finally was made a victim of 
the Espionage Act, the Department of Justice had no! 
one thing to offer for all the moneys it had squandered. 
Judge Martin J. Wade read a letter from the bench from 
a Department of Justice official which said: “We have 
been unable to secure anything specific on her that would 
be a violation of the Federal Law". Nothing would pleasr 
this office better than to hear that she got life.” But I 
was a pacifist and a radical, and therefore annoying if 
not criminal. Petty politicians seized upon a stupid 
and vicious statute, and — the taxpayers paid the* 

bill. 

Two political factions were at w r ar in a little North 
Dakota town over the post office; one faction had it, the 
other wanted it. I chanced to come to the village to 
deliver a lecture; the political faction that had the posi 
office chanced to be friends ; the faction that w r anted it 
decided that my opinions did not coincide with the opin 
ions held sacred by the administration at Washington; 
and incidentally I drank a cup of tea with the village post- 
mistress. The rival faction invoked the Espionage Act ; 
two politicians, one of them the defeated candidate for 
the postmastership, suffered from a severe attack of 
patriotism; a psychopathic judge construed the afore- 
said Espionage Act to cover his personal religious and 
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economic prejudices; and the wisdom of our legislators 
was made evident to all. 

I do not know what it cost the taxpayers to punish 
me for drinking that cup of tea with the postmistress, 
but it must have been at least a hundred thousand dollars. 
I do know what it cost the O’Hare family for that famous 
cup of tea. It cost six persons, five of them obviously in- 
nocent, three years of their lives, more than ten 
thousand dollars in cash, and many times that amount in 
wrecked business enterprises. And mine was but one of 
thousands of similar cases. The total money cost of 
our little excursion into the repression of ideas, w T ith its 
concomitant spy system, was beymnd the pow r er of the 
average taxpayer to comprehend. The government spent 
millions in attempting to enforce the Espionage Act, 
and citizens spent many millions more in trying to 
defend themselves from its vicious misuse in the hands of 
corrupt politicians and powerful industrial groups ; but 
not one thing of real social value was ever achieved. 

Louise Olivereau was sent to prison for twenty years 
for distributing one of the Ten Commandments. The 
International Bible Students were sentenced for ten 
years for quoting certain portions of the Bible. The 
cost of these arrests, defenses, and trials was enormous ; 
but tlie Bible is still here, and it still contains the same 
scathing denunciations of war. Millions w r ere spent in 
the prosecution and defense of the Industrial Workers 
of the World under the Espionage Act, but the I. W. W. 
has more members and is far stronger than when the 
persecutions started. Millions w r ere spent to send 
farmer and trade union organizers to prison for alleged 
violation of the Espionage Act, but the spirit of indus- 
trial solidarity is stronger to-day than ever before, and 
the organized farmers and the organized wage-workers 
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have been forced to combine to defend themselves against 
aggression. Millions were spent in prosecuting and de- 
fending the Socialists charged with violating this law, and 
socialism has thriven under the attacks ; it looms larger 
on the world horizon to-day than ever before in the wmrld’s 
history. The only visible results of the Espionage Act 
are millions of wasted dollars, the prostitution of the 
courts, and the violation of the Constitution by elected 
officials. 

Although the Espionage Act may be the most glaring 
example of the criminal stupidity and extravagance of 
certain of our criminal laws, there are many other ex- 
amples — among them the Mann Act, the Harrison Drug 
Act, and the Volstead Act. The list of criminal statutes 
which serve no useful social purpose, because the men who 
enacted them had no scientific knowledge of the problem 
involved, is too long to repeat here. But even these un- 
scientific and unenforceable laws are not the most ap- 
palling waste of our system of dealing with crime and 
criminals. There is no doubt that the most senseless 
waste centers in the fact that our penal system is punitive 
and not curative. Because we merely punish and do not 
cure the criminal, we must administer the punishment over 
and over again. And each time the uncured criminal is 
punished, the cost of the punitive system mounts higher 
and higher. There is a never-ending stream of uncured 
criminals coming from our prisons every year, and an 
astonishing percentage of them drift back again by the 
long and expensive path of re-arrest, re-trial, re-sentence, 
and re-commitment. We do not seem to learn that, if one 
sequence of arrest, trial, sentence, and prison term does 
not cure, another will be just as expensive and more use- 
less. The law of trial and error, not to mention 
common, ordinary horse sense, should teach us that, if 
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we are ever to reduce the stream of social poison that 
pours out of our prisons, contaminates our social life, 
and trickles back again after the harm is done, we must 
find out why the punitive system does not work and what 
changes may make it curative. 

To do this it seems evident that we must deter- 
mine whence comes the criminal and why. I do not pre- 
tend to know whether or not crime is a social disease, and 
I have no cure-all to offer for it if it is. I am not rash 
enough to point to any single factor in our social life 
and say, Here is the germ of crime. I am very modest 
about what I do know about it, and well aware that there 
is much that I do not know. But I am very sure that 
we shall make no headway in reducing either the expense 
of dealing with crime or crime itself, until we have given 
as much intelligent study and as much research work to 
criminology as we have given to physical pathology. 

I am not at all sure that I know what makes the thief 
steal, or the sex-pervert indulge in vice, or the mur- 
derer take human life. But neither did my grandmother 
know what caused malaria, typhoid fever, small-pox and 
tuberculosis. These physical diseases were just as 
dangerous and just as mysterious to our grandparents 
as crime is to us. They did not know the causes for 
them ; they guessed at the cure ; they lumped them all 
together and said they were visitations of God. We 
do not know the causes for crime ; we guess at a cure ; and 
we lump them all together and call them human depravity* 

But some men were not content to blame God for these 
physical ills ; and carefully, painstakingly and scien- 
tifically they sought an understandable cause. As a 
result of their studies and patient research work we now 
know that God does not bring malaria — rather, the 
mosquito does it. So we swat the mosquito and have a 
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greater respect for God. We know that filth and flies, 
not Providence, are responsible for typhoid; so we clean 
up the filth and screen out the flies, and we have almost 
eliminated that dread disease. We have found that cer 
tain germs cause diphtheria, small-pox, and tuber 
culosis ; and we have learned to combat these germs and 
thereby protect human life. Study, research, scientific 
investigation, careful experimentation, hygiene, and sani 
tation in the realm of physical disease are rapidly solv- 
ing the problems of physical health and explaining the 
mysteries of life and death. 

It seems logical to me to suppose that careful study, 
intelligent research work, and scientifically directed ex- 
perimentation can do as much to help us solve the prob 
lems of crime as they have done to solve the prob- 
lems of physical well-being. Mental hygiene should be 
as effective a preventive of delinquency as physical 
hygiene has been of physical disease. Ignorant legis- 
lators might have enacted, until the end of time, statutes 
making it a crime to suffer from a dangerous physical 
disease, without reducing disease in the least. Stupid 
judges might have sentenced consumptives to prison 
because they are a menace to society ; but a prison 
sentence would never have been a cure for that devastating 
ailment. And from past experience we must conclude 
that prison sentences will never provide a cure for what 
we call crime. 

Our statute books are loaded with laws enacted by men 
ignorant of the basic problems of crime ; and these laws 
are being interpreted by judges just as ignorant and by 
public officials who refuse to make any study of the caus- 
ative factors in human behaviour. Our whole system of 
dealing wdth crime is based on the assumption that 
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punishment is a cure for crime, and we refuse to apply 
the test of scientific analysis. 

And though w T e accept, almost universally, the theory 
that punishment is the only cure for crime, there is little 
or no uniformity of methods of punishment, and no agree- 
ment among prison officials as to what sort of punish- 
ment is best, or how it shall be applied, or how much. 
Punishment is the basic principle of practically all prison 
management to-day, but there are no known standards 
to measure the amount of punishment that w r ill be 
effective in a given case. We seem to accept the posi- 
tion that punishment is the proper medicine for crime, 
but there is no scale of dosage. Under our present meth^ 
ods of administration the size of the dose depends on the 
economic status and the social position of the dosee and 
on the condition of the judge’s liver. And the admin- 
istration of the dose is left entirely to the whim, caprice, 
or mental twist of any sort of human being v r hom political 
pull can place in the position of prison keeper. We insist 
on having a trained nurse to administer Epsom salts, but 
we permit any sort of political riff-raff to administer 
doses of punishment ad libitum . 

If the comfort and safety of society depends on the ad- 
ministration of punitive treatments, we should at least 
realize that haphazard methods are out of date. If pun- 
ishment is our only cure for criminality, and if w r e must 
use that cure, it must be applied by men trained and spe- 
cialized in measuring and applying it, or we shall not get 
the w r orth of our money. 

I have a feeling, however, that, once w^e face intelli- 
gently the money cost of crime, we shall discover that 
the criminal codes based on the theological theory of 
eternal hell-fire, interpreted for the most part by judges 
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with ossified minds, and administered by untrained prison 
keepers, is not efficient; is both wasteful and expensive. 
And we may find it necessary to reconstruct our crim 
inal codes, and supplant prison brutality with applied 
psychology, in order to get value received for the taxes 
we pay. 


XI 


WHERE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 

Perhaps our most striking national characteristic is 
our proneness to retreat from disturbing facts into the 
quieter region of ideas. Individually and collectively 
we shut our eyes and wrap the mantle of abstract ideas 
about us and lie down to pleasant dreams in the midst of 
horrible realities. My fourteen months in prison con- 
vince me that the time has come to remove the gilded lid 
of self-complacency and ignorance from our penal sys- 
tem and look with honest eyes within. 

Most people who have given any study to our penal 
system are convinced, I think, that it is one of the most 
hideous things in our social order, a survival of every- 
thing that is anti-social and uncivilized belonging to the 
various social orders which we have outgrown. It has be- 
come the scapegoat for all the human characteristics of 
which we are ashamed, the alibi for our social shortcom- 
ings. 

We can not defly that our prison system is a reflection 
of ourselves — the expression of our collective morals, 
ethics, and sense of justice. Each of us must bear indi- 
vidually his share of the responsibility for its stupidities, 
horrors, and brutalities, and none of us can draw aside 
and say that he is guiltless of its wrongs, anachronisms, 
and abuses. And no matter how carefully we wrap the 
cloak of our self-righteousness about us, or how stubbornly 
we close our eyes to facts, the facts are still there, and 
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our responsibility for them cannot be shifted to others. 

The endeavour to shift responsibility is the very foun 
dation of our whole shameful system of dealing with the 
socially unfit. High-minded men make laws to punish 
human beings, but they never disturb themselves about the 
details of enforcing them; enforcement is 'left to inferior 
individuals unhampered by ethics, morals, or a social con 
science. Noble, high-minded judges pass sentences upon 
human beings ; then, like Pilate, wash their hands of the 
physical facts entailed in the execution of their mandates. 

High-minded citizens elect officials, and the officials 
enter into contracts with manufacturers for the sale of 
convict labour; but the citizens who elect the officials and 
the officials who make the contracts never harass their 
minds or harrow their souls with the facts involved in 
the execution of the contracts. These facts are left to 
brutal overseers working under compulsion to wring the 
last penny of profits from the unpaid slave labour of help- 
less men and women, and to sadistic, subnormal prison 
guards who find prison a safe place in which to indulge 
their perverted desires. 

It is not strange to me that we hide our prison popula- 
tion away from human sight and forget it as quickly as 
possible. For months I watched that stream of tragic, 
blasted lives, lives that were scarred and marred, per- 
verted and degenerated ; and they were not pleasant to 
look upon, nor did they add to my national pride or peace 
of mind. But I knew that they are flesh of our flesh, 
soul of our soul, and that for all they are society is re- 
sponsible. Prison walls cannot break the tie that makes 
us one in human brotherhood. 

The time has come, if we would make good our boast 
of being a highly civilized country, for us to face frankly 
and fearlessly the facts of prison management and their 
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effects on our national life. In practically all things ex- 
cept war and prisons — both survivals from lower and out- 
grown social orders — we have been forced by repeated 
failures to realize that the law of Moses, an eye for an 
eye, must give way to the law of Jesus, “Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” because the latter is more efficient, more 
socially useful. 

Prison life as I lived it is not only the law of an eye 
for an eye, but it is also a violation of every normal urge 
of human life, an intensification of every brutal and ab- 
normal tendency. Modern psychology teaches that there 
are three primal urges whose normal expression and grat- 
ification makes possible all progress upward from the 
lower to the higher life. The first is the urge for food, 
which embraces all physical comforts ; the second the urge 
for mental expansion, which includes all that w r e call edu- 
cation and culture; and the third the urge for love, which 
includes everything from the most elemental sex attract 
tion to the highest forms of religious expression. There 
is another urge of which our modern psychologists have 
said little — possibly because none of them ever had a 
genuine prison experience. In my opinion, it is of vital 
importance. It is the urge to freedom of action. 

Our prison system violates all of these normal urges. 
Convicts are always hungry — physically hungry because 
they are habitually underfed ; mentally starved because of 
the intellectual stagnation of their lives; emotionally 
hungry because they are shut away from all normal hu- 
man relations. 

Prisoners are not only kept in a state of semi-starva- 
tion, but by the very condition of their lives they are pre- 
vented from securing food by their own labour. There 
is no sort of sophistry by which society can escape either 
the responsibility or the disastrous effects of permitting 
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half a million human beings in the United States to be 
slowly starved into a state of animal-like ferocity, while 
at the same time permitting these hungry, brutalized 
people to be sentenced to hard labour whereby they are 
not permitted to earn enough to give themselves human 
conditions of existence. 

In 1910, according to the census reports quoted by 
the World Almanac , there were in the penal institutions 
of this country 479,747 people, a large share of them 
engaged in gainful labour under some form of convict 
leasing. They endured greater deprivations than the 
black slaves ever did; and the unpaid labour of these 
chronically starved prisoners represented a vast wealth 
production which did not benefit them in the least and 
injured society as a whole. 

The convict does not profit by his labour, either in 
cash or training for future life; his family receives no 
benefit ; and the state receives no real advantage. Prac- 
tically all the profits of convict labour in the United 
States go into the pockets of prison contractors and pol 
iticians. And these profits are so great that they curse 
everything they touch — the machinery of enforcing the 
court decrees, state politics, the prison staff, the inmates, 
the press, and the public. They breed an atmosphere of 
cynicism and moral decay. They foster greed and dis- 
honesty, breed brutality, and are the excuse for a very 
large percentage of all prison cruelty. 

Because the profits of convict labour are so great and 
the convicts are so helpless, hard labour and its attend 
ant starvation are vampires that suck dry the vitality 
of our prison population and send men and women back 
to the outside world as brutalized wrecks who must in- 
evitably prey upon society. 

Maxim Gorky, in his story of Russian working class 
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life, Mother, draws a vivid picture of the moral effects of 
slavish labour upon human beings that should be read 
by every judge before he passes the sentence of hard la- 
bour on a fellow man. Gorky says: 

In the evening when the sun is setting and the red rays 
languidly glimmered upon the windows of the houses, the 
actory ejected its people like burned-out ashes. . . . The 
servitude of hard toil was over for the day. The day had 
been swallowed up by the factory; the machine had sucked 
out of men’s muscles as much vigour as it needed. The day 
was blotted out from life, not a trace of it left. . . . The ac- 
cumulated exhaustion of years had robbed them of their ap- 
petites, and to be able to eat they drank long and deep, goad- 
ing on their feeble stomachs with burning vodka. Exhausted 
with toil, they drank deeply and swiftly, and in every heart 
there awoke and grew an incomprehensible, sickly irritation. 
It demanded an outlet. Clutching tenaciously at every pre- 
text for unloading themselves of disquieting sensations, they 
fell upon each other for trifles with the spiteful ferocity of 
beasts, breaking into bloody quarrels which sometimes ended 
seriously in injury, and sometimes even in murder. This 
lurking malice increased, inveterate as the incurable weariness 
of their muscles. They were born with this disease of the 
soul inherited from their fathers. Like a black shadow it 
had accompanied them from the cradle to grave, spurring on 
their lives to crime hideous in its aimless cruelty and bar- 
barity.” 

Our prison workshops are full of men and women be- 
ing sucked dry by the vampire of hard labour and under- 
feeding. And we are individually and collectively re- 
sponsible for “spurring on their lives to crime hideous in 
its aimless cruelty and barbarity.” 

Of almost as great importance as the effects of phys- 
ical hunger is the deadening effect of the mental stagna- 
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tion forced upon inmates of our prisons. The theory 
of prison management, as I saw it, is that no “bad” per 
son can be made into a “good” person until they have 
been “broken.” And being “broken” meant that tin- 
prisoner must be stripped of every shred of self-respec I , 
initiative, will power, intelligence and emotional outlH. 
We w r ere even forced to be dumb twenty-three hours each 
day. 

For one hour only could we use human speech. At 
the table we were forced to point like monkeys to the food 
we wished. Surely common sense should teach us that 
if ever the convict is to be reformed it must be by build 
ing and strengthening the very traits of character that, 
are most brutally repressed and killed by prison life. 
We cannot escape responsibility for what prison life doc s 
to the brains of the human beings we place there. 

Perhaps the most bitterly hated things, the most bru 
tally punished, were the natural expressions of friendship, 
kindness, courtesy, and love. The simplest expressions 
of friendship, ordinary courtesy, and commonplace kind 
ness between the prisoners were strictly forbidden and 
severely punished. The most coarse, vulgar tongue- 
lashing I ever received from the head matron was for divid- 
ing my candy and chewing gum with the women and 
getting food to the women sick in their cells. The Vic- 
trola, games, magazines, Christmas packages, and little 
gifts which my friends sent to brighten the sordid, sodden 
days were resented and hated by the officials. Those 
things were permitted to enter only because the officials 
feared the public opinion which they thought might be 
aroused if the things were barred out. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the aversion 
which prison keepers have for any expression of love was 
the incident of my son Richards being denied the priv- 
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ilege of playing his cornet for us. Richards was a boy 
about fifteen years old, somewhat lacking in the power of 
expression, but he knew that I loved music and enjoyed 
his playing. One time when he came to visit me he 
brought his cornet and requested permission to play for* 
me and for the women during the recreation hour. He 
was not only denied this privilege, but was not permitted 
to see me at all. It was only at a very great sacrifice that 
he could spend the money necessary for railroad fare, 
and his inability to see me was a heartbreaking thing 
for him. He had saved and denied himself necessities, 
and he looked forward to his visit as only a boy in his 
position could. Heartsick with disappointment, he 
waited until nightfall, hoping always that the permission 
to see me would be given. When darkness came, and he 
knew we were in our cells, he stood under the shadow of 
the prison walls and sent his message of love to me on 
the quavering notes of his cornet. One of the selections 
he played was “Lead, Kindly Light,” and this incident 
and this hymn have always seemed symbolical to me. 
Only kindly light can wipe away the social crime of shut- 
ting love outside the prison walls while human hearts 
break and human souls decay inside from hunger for it. 

Laughter too was hated and punished. Nothing 
could bring our shop matron dow r n from her perch so 
quickly, or rouse the ire of the overseer so surely, as to 
see a smile on the lips of one of the prisoners. There 
was a mentally subnormal little coloured girl who sat 
across the table from me in the shop. She had the gift 
of music and sang like a bird. She sang just as natu- 
rally as she breathed, and almost unconsciously. The 
overseer spent most of his spare time watching and curs- 
ing her every time he detected her singing at her work. 

Whether or not we agree fully with Dr. Sigmund 
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Freud and the psychoanalytic school that sex is the doin 
mating force of human life, we must admit that it is a 
powerful factor. Prison life, by denying the nor 
mal expression of sex, breeds and fosters sex perversions 
and all the degenerating vices that these perversions 
include. 

The arrangements of all prisons where both men and 
women are kept in one institution continually aggravate 
sex desire and eternally deny its normal gratification. 
At Jefferson City the male and female departments were 
separated only by a stone wall; and the efforts of tin* 
men and women to communicate were constant sources of 
friction and punishment. The only full-sized window in 
the shop was nailed down and painted over, as I have 
said, because it opened on the men’s courtyard; and all 
the other windows were half size and eight feet from tin* 
floor for the same reason. The windows in the women 9 < 
cellhouse opened on this same yard, and there was never 
ending warfare between prisoners and keepers over for 
bidden communications. Male trusties carried supplies, 
mail, and messages between the departments and did a 
thriving business on the side carrying letters, tobacco, 
and other contraband articles back and forth between 
the men and women prisoners. 

Many of the women had husbands or lovers on I In 
other side of the wall, but they were not permitted In 
communicate with them; not even through their familn 
outside. Naturally these women would spend their In I 
cent and take any risk of punishment for a word from 
their loved ones. The punishment for passing mcssug< « 
was terribly severe; but no risk was too great for I In 
scanty comfort of a hastily scrawled note passed undri 
the noses of vindictive and watchful keepers. One day 
I scolded a woman for risking almost certain detection 
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and punishment for passing a letter to her husband on the 
other side. Suddenly she turned on me and cried: 

“Shut your mouth, you damned hypocrite! Don’t you 
dare preach to me about something you don’t know anything 
about. You see your man every two weeks and hear from 
him almost every day. Suppose you hadn’t heard from him 
for months and didn’t know whether he was alive or dead? 
You would face hell to get a word from him, just as I am 
doing.” 

She was right. I would. The instinct to mate is too 
old, too fundamental, to be destroyed; and we cannot 
escape the responsibility for maintaining prisons where 
sex desires are constantly aroused and fostered and where 
the denial of normal sex expression breeds the most so- 
cially dangerous sex abnormalities and perversions. 

And we cannot in decent fairness and honesty lay all 
the blame on prison officials and employees. They are 
public servants. We are the public, morally responsible 
for the acts of our servants. Because public opinion 
concerns itself less with prisons than with any other sort 
of public institution except, perhaps, almshouses, prison 
management has for the most part fallen into the hands 
of the most ignorant and corrupt type of politicians, and 
prison jobs have become the dumping ground for the in- 
efficient and unfit relatives and political hangers-on of 
the professional politicians. These human misfits and 
failures are thrust into prison jobs because, as a rule, 
they are too worthless for other employment. So far as 
I have been able to study them, I have found court bail- 
iffs, jail turnkeys, prison guards, and prison matrons 
industrially unfit and generally illiterate human scrubs, 
mentally defective, morally perverted, and very often of 
much lower type than the prisoners whom they handle. 
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Certainly the responsibility for this condition res In 
upon the citizenship of the state, not upon the prison 
keepers. The salaries paid in the average prison an 
so low that only the lowest type of men and women, or 
those w r ho expect to add to their legitimate earnings I>\ 
graft, can or will accept these positions. The warden 
ship at Jefferson City, with all its tremendous social im 
port and complex problems, pays a salary smaller than 
that of a third-rate man in an ordinary business concern 
Naturally it is filled by less than third-rate men. The 
male guards are paid less than common labourers, the 
under matrons less than housemaids, and the head matron, 
with the power of life and death over hundreds of women, 
less than a union waitress in a first class restauran! 
w r ho carries no responsibility. 

The matrons were required to live in the prison and 
were never, except on rare leaves of absence, out of tin- 
sights and sounds and smells of prison. They were pris 
oners to almost the same degree that we were, and tln-v 
all staggered under a load of responsibility far too great 
for their limited intelligence and untrained powers. They 
handled human beings at their worst, and under the worst 
possible conditions, and saw nothing day or night but 
sordid, ugly things ungilded by the glow of hope or love. 

These women who were our keepers had missed love 
and wifehood; they had nothing to look back upon or for 
ward to. There is a sort of stigma attached to their work 
that makes the possibilities of love and mating for them 
very limited indeed. The ordinary social relations of 
normal life were impossible for them, and they lived in a 
very inferno of loneliness and isolation. 

The head matron who made life unbearable for us was 
a coarse, oversexed, sensual woman, lashed eternally by 
the fury of sex overstrain and lack of normal outlet; a 
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woman in whom the fires of thwarted love and tenderness 
had been transformed into the scorching flames of per- 
verted passion, cruelty, and hate. The Governor of 
the State of Missouri and members of the prison board 
admit blandly that this woman is unfit for her position, 
but they say: “She is as good as we can get for the 
salary.” This is no doubt true. No intelligent, decent, 
fairly well-trained woman would do the work required for 
the salary paid. She could earn more and have a better 
opportunity for social life and mating, working in a 
restaurant nine hours a day for six days in the week, with 
no responsibility. The prison matron’s day begins at 
five in the morning and continues until nine at night, 
seven days in the week. If things go wrong — and they 
frequently do — the matrons are routed out of bed at all 
hours of the night; and there is never one moment of the 
day or night which they can call their own, nothing to 
break the deadly monotony of their lives. 

The conditions under wdiich these prison matrons lived 
and did their work would have made harpies and shrews 
out of the finest types of women — and these certainly had 
never been fine types. For the conditions that place 
women of their attainments and character in such 
positions, the public is incontrovertibly responsible. 

I discussed these facts before the Ohio Prison Confer- 
ence, in Oberlin, Ohio, February, 1923, at which criminol- 
ogists, judges, probation and parole officers were pres- 
ent. One judge remarked to me that these unfit prison 
keepers w^ere the bane of a conscientious judge’s life; that 
he always dreaded placing prisoners in their keeping. 
He said that he had never been able to understand wdiy 
such obviously unfit persons should be placed in such so- 
cially important positions, but that my analysis had made 
the reasons plain to him. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Possibly, in the last analysis, the solution of the prob 
lems of crime and criminals must be found in the great 
broad sweep of social justice that shall eventually n* 
place those crimes of society which now play so large a 
part in the creation of the individual criminal. Bui 
social justice is not achieved overnight; ideal social 
systems do not spring full-fledged from political revolu 
tions, though we must admit that political revolution* 
seem to have been necessary in the past to break the 
shell of the outgrown order and give freedom for devol 
opment to the new social order formed within the shell of 
the old. And it is quite within human possibility thal 
greater political revolutions must come in the future, to 
break the shell of legal restrictions which seek to per 
petuate our outgrown industrial order and strangle the 
ideals and aspirations of the newer civilization which is 
struggling to bring order out of the chaos and social 
wreckage brought tumbling about our ears by the World 
War. 

Social justice is never handed down from above by a 
ruling class, and neither is it ever the gift of so-called 
statesmen. Each upward step that the race has taken 
towards social justice has come because the existing 
order, failing to function with enough efficiency to feed 
and shelter and clothe mankind, has come into con 
flict with the irresistible urge of the race to live. 
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Slavery fell because it was less efficient than feudalism; 
feudalism fell because it was less efficient than capitalism ; 
and capitalism seems to be crumbling because it is less 
efficient than industrial democracy. 

I realize that the little measure of social justice 
which we have been able to achieve has come through the 
long, slow process of education, enlightenment, and added 
industrial efficiency of the producing class. Political 
revolutions will come and go. Czars will fall, kings 
pass, thrones crumble, political states will be reformed, 
and political parties will peddle their political nostrums ; 
but the human race must be fed and clothed and sheltered, 
and only human labour applied to natural resources can 
do that. So in the end all human progress depends on 
the workers gradually fitting themselves to use more in- 
telligently the means of production and distribution of 
the things necessary to human life. 

I realize quite well that all criminal laws have their 
roots deeply planted in the economic conditions of 
modern society, and that our prisons are merely the cess- 
pools of our inefficient and maladjusted industrial 
machinery. To me it seems logical to conclude that 
crime will not be materially lessened until a greater 
measure of industrial security has mitigated the economic 
struggle for existence for the masses of the people; until 
the living conditions of mankind have ceased to breed 
human abnormalities. 

I realize that the ultimate goal is not to reform prisons, 
but to develop a better adjusted social machinery. But 
criminal laws, criminal courts, and penal institutions are 
very important parts of our social machinery, and we 
must patch up what we have so that it will operate with 
as little friction and waste of human life as possible, 
while we are building the machinery of the new order. W. 
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E. Ivins says: “The test of efficiency of any society and 
any form of government is its capacity to deal with 
crime.” It would seem that we can have little hope of 
making progress in constructing better adjusted social 
machinery until we have civilized and humanized om 
methods of dealing with troublesome members of society 

I realize that prison reform is but a palliative, a soi l 
of narcotic to ease the pain of unbearable social ills 
But I also know that there are conditions under which 
narcotics must be used until nature and scientific treat 
ment have had an opportunity to work a cure. And 
there are certain things that can be done during this try 
ing time of social transition that will make the administra 
tion of criminal law and the handling of delinquents less 
wasteful and degenerating, and pave the way for really 
sane and rational handling of the problems of human 
frailty. Sound and intelligent methods of dealing with 
delinquents must be developed, and we dare not wait until 
an industrial system giving the full measure of social 
justice has been established. Morgan in his Ancient 
Society says that laws are always fifty years behind 
the actual industrial evolution of the race. I think no 
one will question the statement that our criminal laws 
and criminal courts and penal institutions are one hundred 
rather than fifty years behind the evolutionary status of 
our industrial and cultural life. 

We have left what W. E. Ivins calls the “test of our 
efficiency” to the priest, preacher, lawmaker, judge, and 
prison keepers; and through our entire life as a nation 
their failure to deal with crimes has been most discour- 
aging. We have used hell-fire, repressive criminal codes, 
stone walls, steel bars, dungeons, hard labour, physical, 
mental and moral starvation, torture and brutality, and 
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they have all failed to cure the criminal of his criminality 
or induce him to forego his criminal acts. 

Common sense would seem to dictate that we try some 
new methods. It might be wise for us to try the indus- 
trial organizer, the educator, the psychologist, and the 
physician. I realize that it sounds very unorthodox to 
suggest that the industrial organizer might help in solv- 
ing the problems of crime, but he has helped and is help- 
ing now. It cannot be disproved that, wffierever the 
workers are well organized and well disciplined and have 
a certain security of employment and living wages, crime 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The Amalgamated Garment Workers, the industrial 
union of the immigrant garment makers, has done more to 
Americanize, to raise the standards of living, to safe- 
guard and create mental, moral, and physical health 
among the great mass of this potentially dangerous 
group, than all our courts and laws have done. The 
obscure, unknown organizers of the Amalgamated have 
taken from our fetid slums the poverty-cursed, disease- 
ridden sweatshop workers of yesterday, and made them 
the most self-reliant, self-respecting, forward-looking 
group of the American labour movement to-day. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, the industrial union of 
the itinerant and seasonal workers of the country, has 
cleaned up the industrial pestholes in the lumber camps, 
canneries, fruit-packing industries, harvest fields, and 
construction camps. It has made possible law-abiding 
lives for hundreds of thousands of our most oppressed 
but socially useful workers. The lowly and despised 
“wobbly” has done more to reduce crime and build men 
among the homeless labourers of this country than all the 
“bulls” and “bull pens” we have. The farmers’ co- 
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operatives and the Non-partisan League have done more 
to lift the boys and girls of the farms above the dangci 
of crime than all the repressive laws that were ever pineal 
on statute books. The discoveries of the part that honk 
worm, malaria, pellagra, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases play in producing the industrial unfitness that 
is such an important factor in delinquency, and the 
splendid efforts made by the medical profession to combn ! 
these evils, have done more for real progress in sane 
criminology in the last ten years than the lawyers have 
done in a century. The work of the newer school of 
psychiatry, based on the theories of Freud and his co 
workers, has shed more light on causative factors In 
crime than all the musty law books ever compiled. 

Naturally, before we can hope for any marked progress 
in dealing with crime and criminals, our criminal laws 
must be simplified and brought up to something like our 
present industrial and cultural development. The crim 
inal laws that were written for a spinning-wheel, tallow 
candle, stagecoach civilization cannot be made to function 
successfully in a radio, airplane, push-the-electric-button 
civilization. With the uncounted out-of-date laws on 
our statute books — and more are being enacted every year 
— there is little hope of efficiently dealing with crime until 
this mass of crude, unscientific, undigested, unassimilated 
legislation is analyzed, systematized, and simplified — at 
least to the extent that will allow an ordinary citizen 
with ordinary intelligence to know whether or not his 
act is a crime on both sides of the street and at all hours 
of the day. 

We must also realize, I think, that this simplification 
of the criminal law cannot be trusted entirely to lawyers. 
It would be too much to expect the members of the legal 
profession to eliminate their own jobs and take the 
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bread out of their own mouths. The cumbersome bulk, 
the stupidities, the complexities, and the appalling in- 
justices of criminal laws and of their application pro- 
vide a very large proportion of the legal profession with 
the means of life. And, as the struggle for existence is 
terribly hard, we cannot expect them to sacrifice them-' 
selves on the altar of the common good by putting com- 
mon sense into criminal law. 

It would perhaps be too drastic to suggest that every 
judge who has sat upon the bench in a criminal court 
until his human sympathies have atrophied and his brain 
has become musty with legal mildew should be taken out 
and hanged — though it would no doubt simplify methods 
of securing social justice and solving the problems of 
crime. But since hanging judges isn’t done in well-regu- 
lated communities, perchance the best we could do would 
be to provide every criminal court with a public defender 
chosen for his ability and social vision and paid by the 
taxpayers to assist in securing justice for citizens who 
come into court; to preserve individual rights before the 
law, if there are any such rights. A public defender 
might, though it is not certain that he would, minimize 
the advantages of wealth over poverty in the courts. 
At any rate, it would be worth trying. 

Every criminal court should also have a clinic as a 
part of its machinery for dealing with delinquents. The 
clinical staff should have at least a physician, psycholo- 
gist, social worker, and industrial expert, in order that 
the various social factors of delinquency and of social 
maladjustment may be given intelligent consideration. 

I do not believe that any judge whose training does not 
go beyond the mere law books and court room routine— 
not to mention his services to the industrial rulers of 
the country — or any jury made up of the type of men 
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who usually serve on criminal juries, can possibly render 
even approximate justice on the testimony developed in 
open court. 

Modern psychology seems to prove that all our ads 
are governed by a chain of causation running back to our 
earliest infancy and affected by every emotional ex 
perience of our lives. The ramifications of the actual 
causes of any so-called crime are too intricate and too 
complex to reduce to a legal formula. Birth, breed 
ing, environment, physical health, mental development, 
spiritual poise, emotional stability, economic conditions, 
recreational opportunities, normal outlets, sexual nor 
mality, and love relations — a thousand details of human 
life that legal codes do not recognize — play their part 
in the creation of a criminal and determine his anti- 
social acts. It is not logical to expect that a jury, 
usually made up of men far below the average in culture 
and intelligence — men who are for the most part totally 
ignorant of the most vital facts of life, of the actions 
and reactions of the human mind; men swayed by prej- 
udice, knowing nothing of the unseen causes of human 
behaviour, their own or that of the prisoner at the bar 
“ — be capable unaided of returning a just and intelli 
gent verdict. 

And how can a judge whose mental processes are bound 
down by the rusty bonds of legal codes, the precedents 
of dead and gone judges more benighted than himself, 
decide intelligently the degree of responsibility for a 
given transgression of the law, or decide the proper 
duration and form of punishment required to do justice 
to both society and offender? 

We all agree that criminals must be restrained from 
endangering the lives and the happiness of their fellow 
men ; that some method of curing their criminal tend 
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encies must be found, or civilization will crumble into 
ruins. But existing laws, courts, and prisons have, after 
a long trial, proved inefficient. The best modern re- 
search into the causative factors of human behaviour 
seems to indicate that it would be less expensive and more 
satisfactory to send every law-breaker to a clinic for 
observation and treatment than to imprison him with 
other and possibly more advanced criminals and to sub- 
ject him to the brutalizing influence of stupid and often de- 
generate turnkeys and jailers. In fact, it seems to be a 
fairly well established theory that it would be good com- 
mon sense to transform every place of detention for de- 
linquents into a hospital for the curative treatment of the 
mentally, morally, and physically diseased. Physicians 
and psychiatrists might prove more expensive in the first 
cost of their salaries than the political henchmen now so 
generally employed, but there is little doubt that they 
would be more economical in the end. For there is a 
strong presumption that they might cure some of the 
younger delinquents and save the taxpayers the heavy 
cost of unchecked criminalistic careers. 

And surely the punitive decrees of musty-minded 
judges should be tempered by the scientific knowledge of 
carefully trained men w T ho have specialized in the study 
and observation of the workings of the human mind and 
soul. Certainly it is only the trained observer — he who 
can unravel the tangled skein of human character and 
temperament; who can measure and weigh with some 
degree of accuracy the effect of heredity, environment, 
economic conditions, mental and physical normality, and 
the uncontrollable hunger of the human heart for love 
and emotional life — it is only such a person who is fitted 
to determine the methods that can most successfully be 
used to restrain or cure the human misfit. 
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It is no criticism of the legal and judicial professions 
as a whole to say that the bench should have the assist- 
ance of the physician and the psychologist in the admin- 
istration of justice. Medical colleges have only recently, 
and as yet very inadequately, begun to study psycho- 
pathology in their courses. And, so far as I have been 
able to discover, no law school has ever thought of im- 
parting to its lawyers-in-the-making, its embryo judges, 
the sort of information which might make it possible for 
them to treat delinquents fairly and intelligently and 
render the law curative instead of merely punitive. 
There is nothing in the law books to teach judges and 
jurors that often the most dangerous paranoiac will, 
when brought into court, give the impression of being 
perfectly sane as well as that of possessing cleverness 
and brilliancy. Only a trained observer would realize 
how abnormal his mental processes really are. The 
judge has had no training that would help him to realize, 
that real criminals are almost always neurotics and psy- 
chotics who are dominated by diseased egotism and un- 
wholesome urges. And because he does not know the 
facts, we can understand why he knows no better method 
of procedure than to send them to prison, where sexual 
need is denied, sex perversion fostered, and the ego ruth-» 
lessly crushed. 

The law schools have no courses in prison psychosis ; 
the question is almost never discussed in law j ournals ; 
and it is not to be expected that the judges will know 
that prisons only make men worse physically, mentally, 
and morally, or that what the delinquent needs is not 
punishment but education, not brutal repression but 
curative treatment for the abnormalities of body, brain, 
and soul. 

We demand trained men to deal with the problems of 
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physical health; we should never dream of trusting the 
dangers of a smallpox epidemic to politicians or to the 
type of man who manages our jails. But we blandly 
turn over the problems of public morals and mental 
health to the lowest type of political hangers-on. How- 
ever, we do not need to be too deeply depressed over the 
situation. Less than a hundred years ago the law 
treated all insane men as criminals. No doubt, in a few 
decades more it will treat all criminals as insane or 
diseased. 

Certainly the segregation of the physically, mentally, 
and morally diseased from the more normal members of 
society is essential. But it should be accomplished without 
exploitation or brutality. It seems also as if this segre- 
gation should begin, not at the jail door, but at the door 
of the public kindergarten. We are no longer dependent 
on chance to determine, with some degree of accuracy, 
what sort of adult may be developed from a certain child. 
Modem science can measure fairly well the mental, moral, 
and industrial normality of an individual and gauge his 
possibilities of useful social adjustment, his dangerous 
abnormalities that hold the threat of future criminality. 
Children with the inherited handicaps of physical diseases 
and mental abnormalities should be sought out and given 
treatment before their afflictions drag them down into 
crime. The children who are mentally deficient, emotion- 
ally unstable, or psychopathic should be separated from 
the mass of children in the public schools and given the 
training and protection that might take them from crim- 
inalistic careers. The unusually brilliant children should 
have special attention also, for they suffer more than the 
subnormals and hold greater possibilities of social menace 
should they start in the wrong direction. 

There is great hope that with decent care, treatment, 
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and proper training the young and accidental criminals 
may be returned to normal life as social assets. There 
is probably little that can be done for the scarred and 
maimed victims of our penal system, those who have spent 
any considerable time in prison. No ordinary man or 
woman can live the brutalized life of a convict, endure the 
abnormalities of prison life for a number of years, go 
through the soul-searing and embittering experiences of 
arrest, trial, and imprisonment several times, and still 
retain enough of the human being on which to work real 
reform. The unusual personality may survive, but the 
usual will not. The repeater is the tragic product of our 
judicial and penal system, and there seems but little that 
society can do with him but to segregate him from persons 
who might be susceptible to his anti-social influence; to 
give him sane, humane treatment while he lives, and try 
to avoid breeding any more of the same sort. 

That crime is or is not a social disease, perhaps re- 
mains to be proved. But I have found that prison life 
does breed a definite disease as distinguishable as malaria, 
typhoid, or whooping-cough and as logically explained 
by science as other diseases. I made a careful study of 
the long-timers who had been sucked dry by the task and 
stamped with the stigmata of prison life. I found that 
I could determine very accurately the length of time they 
had spent in prison by the stage of physical, mental, and 
moral degeneration which they had exhibited. The 
symptoms varied slightly in different individuals, but 
certain symptoms usually marked a certain number of 
months or years of prison life. I could trace the prog- 
ress of the disease from the first indication exhibited 
by the women who had been in prison about two years, 
to the last stage, which is practically physical exhaus- 
tion, mental imbecility, and moral disintegration. 
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This stage is reached, in women, at the end of from five to 
seven years. 

I thought that in detecting this prison-bred disease I 
had made an important discovery and should have some- 
thing of social value to report when I came back to normal 
life. But among some magazines sent to me in prison 
was the July, 1919, number of Current Opinion . I 
found from an article it contained that I had made not 
a new discovery, but only a verification of facts observed 
by two French physicians, Louis Hout and Paul Viovnel. 
These physicians had found that the disease which I 
noticed among long-time prisoners, exists not only among 
convicts, but also among soldiers in isolated army camps 
and colonial troops in foreign service. The soldiers 
themselves recognize the disease and have given it the 
name la cafard which means cockroach or pest. These 
Frenqji physicians found that the uncontrollable im-* 
pulses, the inexplicable acts, the paralyzed will power, 
and the moral decay of the soldiers suffering from la 
cafard were explained by the effect on the nervous system 
of constant repression — brutal suppression of all natural 
emotions and desires — and by the unnatural conditions 
of life. So far as I know, no consideration has been 
given this form of prison neurosis in the United States, 
and it should certainly prove a fertile field for research 
work. 

We must not permit society to forget that it is in 
the blood-stained profits of convict labour that much of 
the incentive for prison brutality resides, and that we 
can make little headway in prison reform until private 
profits are divorced from convict labour. Our prisons 
will never be civilized until convicts are employed at use- 
ful, educational labour and paid just wages for what 
they produce. Habits of industry and respect for useful 
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labour can hardly be instilled in men and women by 
making slaves of them under brutal taskmasters and then 
robbing them of the fruits of their work. 

Convicts cannot be fitted for usefulness which will 
enable them to take their proper place in society until 
they have built up a certain amount of self-discipline, 
will-power and self-respect; and this can be acquired 
only through the largest possible amount of self-govern- 
ment coupled with proper treatment for physical and 
mental ills. And it would seem that the very best sort of 
self-discipline would be to require the convicts to pay a 
fair price for maintenance and, when physically able, to 
earn the money with which to pay. It is reasonable to 
presume that respect for justice might be fostered by 
useful, educational work, fair wages, a fair charge for 
maintenance, and the privilege of having surplus earn- 
ings handed over to the convict’s dependents or depos- 
ited in a bank as capital on which to begin life when the 
debt to society has been paid. 

Certainly we cannot hope that our convicts will come 
back better fitted to take their place in society unless they 
have received proper treatment for the diseases which 
made them socially unfit, and have had access to better 
educational facilities than they enjoyed before going to 
prison, and especially to industrial training which will 
fit them for useful labour. Victor Hugo said that crime 
is the product of a darkened mind. It behooves us to see 
that all the enlightenment possible is made accessible to 
the darkened minds of our troublesome people in prison. 

We should not overlook the fact that the choice of 
turnkeys, jailers, matrons, and wardens is a very im- 
portant duty. The choice of a turnkey is far more im- 
portant than the choice of a clergyman, and his duties 
require bigger and finer qualities of mind and soul. The 
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clergyman deals with the best that society produces, 
living under the best conditions; the turnkey deals with 
the worst, living under the worst possible conditions. 
The clergyman has all social forces working with 
him; the turnkey has most of them working against him. 
The choice of a warden is far more important than the 
choice of a college president, and the choice of a prison 
matron far more important than that of a dean of women 
in a high school. The man or woman fit to fill the 
position of prison keeper must have broad culture, 
specialized training, executive ability, personality that 
commands respect, mental alertness, physical stamina 
that will endure for twenty-four hours daily for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. They must have 
the common sense of the business expert, the knowledge of 
the physician, the art of the educator, the soul of the 
priest, and the love of the parent. People with these ad- 
mirable qualities are rare, and as a rule they do not find 
their way into prison work, because they have no affinity 
for the political machines which control our prisons. We 
have schools to train men to send men and women to 
prison, but we have no schools to train prison keepers, 
though we have hundreds of prisons to keep and perhaps 
half a million prisoners to keep in them. 

Prison matrons — I dislike the word because of its as- 
sociations — should be trained women of broad culture and 
all the other requirements which I have mentioned. And 
they must be something more. Above all things a prison 
matron should be a woman who has lived, and is living, a 
normal life. She should be a married woman, for no un- 
married woman is fit to handle convicts unless she be a 
widow of mature years who has lived life to the fullest — 
and I have my doubts about her. Every prison reeks 
with sex suggestion; in Jefferson City the architecture 
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was a riot of symbols of ancient sex worship. The un 
sexed woman will be hard and cold and censorious ; the 
sex invert or pervert will foster sex abnormalities ; and 
the normally sexed woman, denied normal expression, will 
be bitter, irritable, and often cruel. The stress and 
strain of a prison matron’s life is more than the best and 
strongest can bear with calmness or spiritual poise. It 
becomes unbearable when sex strain is added, and the 
prisoners pay the penalty. No woman should be a 
prison matron who is not a mother; a mother who, be- 
cause of her experience, has had training and long prac 
tice and a sympathetic understanding of infantile minds. 
For the majority of female prisoners are decidedly in 
fantile in their reactions. 

We should certainly demand for our penal institutions 
managers with as high a standard of morals as we expect 
from the prisoners, and we must pay salaries and provide 
training that will assure us of prison keepers of higher 
type mentally, morally, and culturally than the prisoners 
they handle. We must establish the fact that, if it is a 
crime for an individual to kill in the heat of passion, it is 
a greater crime for public officials to kill grimly, dispas- 
sionately, and deliberately in the effort to wring a little 
more profit from the labour of convicts. We must im- 
press it on the minds of our citizenship that, if it is a 
crime for an individual to steal, it is a greater crime for 
public officials to steal the food and clothing and labour 
products of the prisoners. 

Every existing prison should be abandoned as soon as 
possible and replaced with hospitals and prison farms 
and small industries, controlled not by contractors but by 
society. 

Every woman’s department should be separated from 
the men’s and placed on farms according to the cot- 
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tage system, which makes intelligent segregation possible. 

The Federal government should immediately build and 
equip an institution to care for its female prisoners, and 
this institution should be a model for all state institutions. 
For a great, rich nation to peddle its women delinquents 
about to the lowest bidder is a national disgrace. None 
of the better and more modern prisons will take federal 
women prisoners, for the simple reason that most of them 
are drug addicts who are not profitable to the contrac- 
tors, and who in common decency should be given hospital 
care. The Missouri State Penitentiary is the worst pos- 
sible prison to care for these women ; it is one of the low- 
est in the scale of humane conditions and intelligent man- 
agement, and has no hospital facilities for women. 

The Superintendent of Federal Prisons merely shirks 
his responsibility when he peddles the women prisoners out 
to state prisons. When they have passed out of his care 
he cannot control the terrible abuses which the women 
suffer; yet he is still morally and legally responsible for 
their care. There are never more than a few hundred of 
these female Federal prisoners — most of them being not 
criminals, but drug addicts. They should be cared for 
in hospitals by trained physicians and employed as far as 
possible in healthful outdoor work. The Federal Hos- 
pital for Delinquent Women should not be a part of any 
of the existing prisons for men. It should be located on 
a large farm tract. It might be placed with great ad- 
vantage near some one of the great universities in which 
specialized work in abnormal psychology is being carried 
on. In this way the prison might provide clinical ma- 
terial for intensive study by those who are giving their 
lives to the investigation of these problems. 

My experience makes me feel that nothing could be 
more important at this time than the formation of a Na- 
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tional Prison Commission to study the problems of crime 
and criminals and their management. The Commission 
should not be politically chosen or controlled, but should 
be chosen from men and women nominated by the national 
Chamber of Commerce, Bar Association, Church Federa 
tion, Federation of Labour, Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Women Voters’ League, The Woman’s Party, National 
farm Bureau, Association of Corrections and Charities, 
American Mental Hygiene Association, American Social 
Iygiene Association, and other organizations of like 
character. This Commission should be made a part of 
the United States Public Health Service. Splendid work 
has already been done by the venereal disease section in re- 
search work on causative factors in delinquency and 
trained workers could be secured from this department of 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Such a commission could command the best-trained 
minds and the most understanding souls of our nation. 
The cost would be very small in proportion to the social 
value of its work, and its findings would give some 
sort of standard upon which to base the work of the 
future. 

I believe the labours of such a commission would sus- 
tain me in the assertion that the prison as we know it 
to-day must go, with all its crudities, and cruelties, 
and that the reformative institutions of the future must 
be hospitals in which trained physicians and psychiatrists, 
sympathetic nurses, and understanding educators shall 
deal with delinquents, not solely as criminals to be pun- 
ished, but also as unfortunate children upon whose heads 
have fallen the sins of the fathers. 
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STATEMENT BY THE AUTHOR 


When I found that I might be compelled to spend many 
months in prison I felt that I should like to make my incar- 
ceration of social value, if possible, by making a detailed 
study of my fellow convicts. 

With the co-operation of the heads of departments of uni- 
versities, heads of social service organizations, scientific so- 
cieties, employers of labour, labour leaders and other inter- 
ested individuals I prepared the outline reproduced in this 
appendix, for a case book on criminology. 

When the outline was completed I visited (1918) Governor 
Frederick D. Gardner of Missouri, submitted a copy of the 
schedule, and asked his co-operation in securing permission 
to make the survey in case I should be compelled to serve 
as a federal prisoner in the state penitentiary at Jefferson 
City. Governor Gardner seemed to feel quite sure that such 
a survey would be of great social value. He called in his 
private secretary, discussed the matter with him at length, 
and then gave his unqualified promise that he would arrange 
that the prison officials should not only give me permission 
to make the survey, but that I should have every co-operation 
needful. 

I then visited the University of Missouri at Columbia, 
and found that the department of psychology and the medical 
school would be willing to make the psychological and 
medical examinations, and were keenly anxious that a case 
study in criminology should be made. 

I also visited Governor Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota, 
the state in which my presumed offence was said to have been 
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committed, the University of North Dakota at Grand Forks 

Bismirck" 3 " ^ P ' ,ySiCian ° f ** State Penitentiary at 

The North Dakota officials were eager to arrange with the 

ZZT* USt Z f ° r " y ~ rati °" in the peniten 

ary a t Bismarck. They were deeply interested in the data 

the survey might make available and offered every opportu 

7 f ° r the W ° rk to be d °ne, as well as the services of certain 
convicts capable of doing clerical work 

mvttfT e T ing ^ PriS ° n at JefferSOn Cit y 1 had prepared 
yself for the work on the case book. The schedules had 

been printed and I expected to undertake the work which 

to°do rn °R? a M nCr had P r ° mised that 1 sholdd be permitted 
to do. But the prison officials were of another mind. I was 

strong and in good health and capable of doing more than the 
towT 3 ; am0Un \° f work in the prison workshop, so I was 

vev H 1 WaS * t0 W ° rk and n0t t0 make a P rison sur- 
l y ' However > my husband was permitted to bring me a 
bundle of the schedule blanks and I made the surveyor 
cover during recreation hours. I managed to get 'the case 
nstories of about two hundred women. I not only had no 
i cu y in getting the information I desired, but the 
prisoners felt .lighted if I failed to ask them for the data. 
When Mr. Fishman, the U. S. Inspector of federal prisons 
visited me in Jefferson City I gave him the above facts, and 

B,sm * 1°T TTf t0 bC transf erred to the penitentiary at 
Bismarck, North Dakota. I thought that this work might 

be of greater social value than making overalls in the prison 
the tranTfer De P art ™** °f Justice refused to make 

When I was released I was permitted to take out my 
library of several hundred books which had been sent me by 
fnends, as well as paintings, gifts and other personal belong- 
gs, except my bundle of case histories. This had been taken 
to the matron s office by a trusty with my other property, but 
when I looked for it to pack with my books I found that it 
was missing, and I was told that it had been destroyed. I 
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feel that this action on the part of the prison officials at Jef- 
ferson City was anti-social. Such data as I had secured 
would certainly have been of some value in the study of delin- 
quent psychology. Because of the months I had given to the 
work, and the eager co-operation of the prisoners, the work 
constituted an exhaustive survey. Because I was a convict 
I secured information inaccessible to the ordinary research 
worker. In destroying the case studies the prison officials 
robbed themselves of what might have been of value to them, 
and deprived scientists of the opportunity of considering the 
fruits of my original researches. 

The outline of the proposed case book follows. 


A PROPOSED STUDY IN CRIMINOLOGY 


introductory 

It is but recently that any serious study along modern lines 
and with present-day methods and conceptions has been given 
to the problem of the causes for crime, the prevention of the 
development of criminals and the rehabilitation of the of 
fenders. No such detailed studies have been made in the 
field of cnme as have been made in the realm of sanitation; 
little data exist for the use of the student; no generally ac- 
cepted conclusions are available for the guidance of those 
responsible for the safety, moral health and general well- 
berng of the community. Crime is as old as disease, quite 
as wasteful and more of a menace to society. Modern science 
bids fair to conquer disease in the near future, and it would 
seem but common sense that we should, if possible, determine 
scientifically whether crime is a social disease, or the result 
of social disease, and to what extent the criminal is mentally 

or physically deficient and unable to cope with an adverse 
environment. 

. T . , ‘ e a £ ejlcies » charge of the administration of social life 
m all countries have become aware that disease and death are 
subject, within certain limits, to human control. The re- 
searc work of the students of hygiene and sanitation, and the 
achievements of sanitary engineers, have demonstrated the 
value of detailed investigations as a necessary basis for their 
work Because of such investigations an immense literature 
and technique now exists dealing with hygiene and sanitation, 
which organized society is making use of. Everywhere pre- 

wen-being ^ g eff ° rts to Cure in the ™rld of physical 

Pioneer work must be done in the investigation of the life 
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histories of individual inmates of penal institutions in order 
to determine, if possible, the forces that foster the inception 
and development of criminalistic careers. No progress can 
be made in reducing the appalling social waste due to crime 
until it is accurately determined to what extent crime is an 
individual reaction, separate and apart from social causes, 
and to what extent there are causes external to the individual 
as sure to produce crime and criminals, as insanitary con- 
ditions are sure to produce physical disease. 

Field 

The inmates confined in the State Penitentiary of Missouri. 

Methods to Be Used 

Personal examination of each individual, along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Family history — data regarding parents (heredity). 

2. Economic status — training in useful labour, etc. 

3. Social background — during youth, adolescence, and ma- 
turity, etc. 

4. Psychological examination. 

5. Physical examination. 

6. History of delinquency. 

7. General. 


Scope 

Sufficient individuals would be examined in the course of 
the survey to insure an ample mass of data for scientific 
study. The inquiry in the case of each delinquent would be 
made with considerable detail, as is shown by the schedules 
included herewith. 

Case Book of Criminology 

The data secured to be published for the free use of public 
officials, social workers, educators, pastors, sociologists, psy- 
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chologists criminologists, and physicians, as a source book 
in the study of the causes of crime and methods of prevention. 

NOTE 1 The examination under head s 1 2 S 6 

and I to be conducted by Mr*. O’Hare; expert Specialists to 
handle 4 ( psychological ) and 6 ( physical ). 
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SCHEDULE 

100. ECONOMIC STATUS 

iio — I ndustrial classification: 

1 1 1 — Unskilled. 

112— Trade. 

113 — Business. 

1 1 4 — Profession. 

1 1 5 — Migratory. 

116 — Seasonable labour. 

117 — Sedentary labour. 

120 — Training for occupation: 

121 — Apprenticeship. 

122 — Technical education. 

123 — Any other training. 

130 — History of gainful employment: 

131 — First gainful employment — at what age, what 
wage, what employment. 

132 — Give history of successive employments. 

133 — Causes of changes in employment. 

134 — Preferred employment. 

140 — Regularity of employment: 

141 — Period of time, first employment to latest employ- 
ment. 

142 — Percentage of time employed during above period. 

143 — Causes of unemployment during above period. 

1 50 — Self-dependence : 

151 — At what age self-support began. 

152 — At what age upon leaving home, and why. 

153 — Dependence upon others. 

154 — Independent income. 

155 — Initiative. 

156 — Determination. 
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160 — Financial success: 

161 — Give earnings for each period or year during the 
time from first employment to latest employment. 

162 — Savings, insurance or property accumulated. 

163 — Economic dependence. 

164 — Oppressive debts. 

170 — Labour affiliations: 

171 — Membership in labour union, state which. 

172 — Active member. 

173 — Passive member. 

174 — Antagonistic, and why. 

180 — Participation in labour controversies: 

181 — In what strikes? 

182 — In what capacity? 

183 — Ever blacklisted? 

190 — Civic outlook: 

191 — Voter? 

192 — If not a voter, why? 

193 — Political party preferred? 

1 94 — Active worker ? 

195 — Indifferent to political matters? 

196 — Any knowledge or opinion regarding Socialism, 
Philosophical Anarchism, Syndicalism. 

200. FAMILY HISTORY 

Fill out a report for each parent, guardian, grandparent, 
step-parents, and collateral relatives as far as possible. 
200 — 

201 — Relationship to delinquent. 

202 — Name. 

203 — Born when? 

210 — 

211 — Nationality. 

2 1 2 — Birthplace. 

213 — Came to U. S., year. 
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214 — Lived in U. S., years. 

215 — Lived in country, village, city. 

216 — Married, when? 

217 — Died, when. 

220 Education — opportunities and acceptances : 

221 — Grade reached. 

230 — Religion : 

231 — Attitude toward. 

232 — Affiliation. 

233 — Character of. 

234 — Intensity. 

240 — Occupational : 

241 — Character of work. 

242 — Industrial training. 

243 — Earning capacity. 

244 — Steadiness of employment. 

245 — Farm owner. 

246 — Farm tenant. 

247 — Frugality and thriftiness. 

248 — Property accumulated. 

249 — (Delinquent’s mother only) Employment after 
marriage and why. 

250 — Political affiliation: 

251 — Reason. 

252 — Intensity. 

260 — 

261 — Ever convicted of crime — and what. 

262 — Intemperance — character of. 

263 — Addicted to drugs — when and what. 

264 Normal mentality — epileptic, insane and variety. 

265 — Psychopathic. 

266 — Feeble-minded. 

267 — Physical disability. 

268— Health. 
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270 — Attitude toward offspring (take for father and 
mother) : 

271 — Paternal-maternal attitude toward offspring. 

272 — Maternity-paternity desired. 

273 — Affection toward delinquent. 

274 — Delinquent’s affection toward. 

275 — Number of children born to. 

300. SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

310 — Infancy — birth to 5 years: 

311— Birth. 

311a — Year of birth. 

311b — Place of birth. 

311c — Sex. 

31 Id — Siblings. 

31 le — Birth rank. 

31 If — Male parent or guardian.* 

31 lg — Female parent or guardian.* 

312 — Domicile (infancy): 

312a — Lived with. 

312b — Economic situation. 

3 1 2c — Location.** 

31 2d — Neighbourhood conditions. 

312e — Housing. 

312f — Physical care. 

312g— Affectional care. 

313 — Stamina: 

313a — Physical disabilities. 

313b — Other disabilities. 

314 — Principal, recollections and events. 

320— Childhood — 6th year to — year inclusive (to pu- 
berty) : 

* Indicates parent or person taking parent’s place in household. 

** Location — indicate country, village, city, mining or other camps. 
*** Describe schools attended in detail. 
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321 — Household : 

321a — Male parent or guardian.* 

321b — Female parent or guardian. 

321c — Siblings living. 

32 Id — Other children. 

32 le — Other inmates of household. 

322 — Domicile (childhood). 

322a — Lived with. 

322b — Economic situation. 

322c — Location.** 

322d — Neighbourhood conditions. 

322e — Housing. 

322f — Physical care. 

322g — Affectional care. 

322h — Family recreations. 

322i — Family harmony. 

322j — Father’s * interest in you. 

322k — Mother’s * interest in you. 

322m — Your regard for father.* 

322n — Your regard for mother.* 

323— School.*** 

323a — Location.** 

323b — Opportunities. 

323c — Attendance. 

323d — Grade attained. 

323e — Interest. 

323f — Played hookey. 

323g — Educational difficulties. 

324 — Employment. 

324a — Kind of. 

324b — Duration. 

324c — Earnings. 

324d — Disposition of earnings. 

325 — Moral development (during childhood). 

* Indicates parent or person taking parent’s place in household. 

** Location— indicate country, village, city, mining or other camps. 
*** Describe schools attended in detail. 
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325a — Teachings, from whom and character of. 
325b — Sex information, from whom, when, charac- 
ter of. 

325c — Sex practices. 

325d — Religious interests, affiliation, character, 
intensity. 

326 — Stamina (during childhood). 

326a — Physical disabilities. 

326b — Other disabilities. 

327 — Play or recreation. 

327a — Opportunities. 

327b — Choices. 

328 — Emotional reactions (during childhood). 

328a — Marked attraction toward and aversion to- 
ward (persons). 

328b — Marked affection from and aversions from 
(persons). 

328c — Daydreams, fears, shocks. 

328d — Ambitions. 

329 — Most important incidents and influences in child- 
hood. 

330 — Youth — from — years (time of puberty) to 21 
years : 

331 — Household. 

331a — Male parent or guardian.* 

331b — Female parent or guardian.* 

331c — Siblings living. 

33 Id — Other children. 

33 le — Other inmates of household. 

332 — Domicile (during youth). 

332a — Lived with. 

332b — Economic situation. 

* Indicates parent or person taking parent’s place in household. 

** Location— indicate country, village, city, mining or other camps. 
*** Describe schools attended in detail. 
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332c — Location.** 

332d — Neighbourhood conditions. 

332e — Housing. 

332f — Physical care. 

332g — Affectional care. 

332h — Family recreations. 

332i — Family harmony. 

332j — Father's interest in you.* 

332k — Mother’s interest in you.* 

332m — Your regard for father.* 

332n — Your regard for mother.* 

333 — Schools*** (during youth). 

333a — Location.** 

333b — Educational opportunities. 

333c — Attendance (years). 

333d — Grade obtained. 

333e — Interest. 

333f — Success. 

333g — Educational difficulties. 

334 — Employment (during youth). 

334a — Kind of. 

334b — Duration. 

334c — Earnings. 

334d — Disposition of earnings. 

335 — Moral development (during youth). 

335a — Teachings, from whom, character of. 

335b — Sex information, from whom, when, charac- 
ter of. 

335c — Sex practices. 

335d. — Religious interests, affiliation, character, 
intensity. 

336 — Stamina (during youth). 

336a — Physical disabilities. 

* Indicates parent or person taking parent’s place in household. 

** Location — indicate country, village, city, mining or other camps. 
*** Describe schools attended in detail. 
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336b — Other disabilities. 

337 — Play or recreation (during youth). 

3 3 7a — Opportunities . 

337b — Choices. 

337 c — Athletics. 

337d — Games. 

337e — Dancing, theatre, cards. 

337f — Music, reading (kind of). 

337g — Vacations. 

338 — Emotional reactions (during youth). 

338a — Affection for and antagonism toward (per- 
sons). 

338b — Affection from and antagonism from (per- 
sons). 

338c — Daydreams, fears, shocks. 

338d — Ambitions. 

339 — Associates (during youth). 

339a — Associates of same sex normal? 

339b — Associates of opposite sex, describe. 

339e — Most important incidents and influences in 
youth. 

340 — Adult life (after 21 years) : 

341 — Household (during adult life). 

341a — Inmates. 

342 — Domicile (during adult life). 

342a — Lived with. 

342b — Economic situation. 

342c — Location.** 

342d — Neighbourhood conditions. 

342e — Housing. 

342f — Physical comfort. 

342g — Affectional environment. 

342h — Family recreations. 

* Indicates parent or person taking parent’s place in household. 

** Location — indicate country, village, city, mining or other camps. 
*** Describe schools attended in detail. 
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342 j — Family harmony. 

343 — Educational (adult life). 

343a — Location.** 

343b — Educational opportunities. 

343c — Attendance (years).*** 

343d — Grade obtained. 

343e — Interest. 

343f — Success. 

343g — Educational difficulties. 

344 — Employment (during adult life). 

344a — Kind of. 

344b — Regularity. 

344c — Earnings (yearly). 

344d — Disposition of earnings. 

345 — Moral development (adult life). 

345a — Teachings, from whom, character of. 

345b — Sex information, from whom, when, charac- 
ter of. 

345c — Sex life. 

345d — Religious interests, affiliations, character, 
intensity. 

345e — Use of tobacco. 

345f — Use of alcohol. 

345g — Fraternal or lodge. 

346 — Stamina (adult life). 

346a — Physical disability. 

346b — Other disabilities. 

347 — Play or recreation (adult life). 

347a — Opportunities. 

347b — Choices. 

347c — Athletics. 

347d — Games. 

* Indicates parent or person taking parent’s place In household. 

** Location — indicate country, village, city, mining or other camps. 
*** Describe schools attended in detail. 
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347e — Dancing, theatre, cards. 

347f — Music, reading (kind of). 

347g — Vacations. 

348 — Emotional reactions (during adult life). 

348a — Affection for (persons), mention whom. 
348b — Antagonism toward (persons), mention 
whom. 

348c — Interest or affection from persons (whom). 
348d — Antagonism from persons (whom). 

348e — Fears, shocks. 

348 f — Ambitions. 

349 — Associates (adult life). 

349a — Associates of same sex normal? 

349b — Associates of opposite sex. 

349c — Most important incidents and influences in 
adult life. 

35° — Conjugal life : 

Fill out the questions in Groups 35 1, 352 and 353 for each 
marriaqe . 

351— 

351a — Which marriage (1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc.). 

351b — Age at marriage. 

351c — Spouse's age at marriage. 

35 Id — Spouse — turn to Section 200, and answer 
the questions in headings 200, 210, 220, 
230, 260, and 270. 

352 — Domicile (during married life). 

352a — Lived with. 

352b — Economic situation. 

352c — Location.** 

3 5 2d — Neighbourhood conditions. 

* Indicates parent or person taking parent’s place in household. 

** Location — indicate country, village, city, mining or other camps. 
*** Describe schools attended in detail. 
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352e — Housing. 

352f — Physical comfort. 

352g — Affectional environment. 

352h — Family recreations. 

352 j — Family harmony. 

353— 

353a — Marriage successful? 

353b — Marriage unsuccessful, why? 

353c — Your age when widowed. 

353d — Age when separated — cause. 

35 3e — When divorced and cause. 

354 — Children. Answer the following questions for 
each child: 

354a — Which child (1st. 2nd, 3rd, etc.). 

354b — Year of birth. 

354c — Sex. 

354d — Normal physically? 

354e — Normal mentally? 

354f — Living? If dead give cause. 

354g — Anything else important? 

355 — Attitude toward offspring? 

355a — Did you desire children? 

355b — Are you fond of your children? 

356 — Emotional recreations (during married life). 

356a — Affection for (persons), mention whom. 
356b — Antagonism toward (persons), mention 

whom. 

356c — Interest or affection from persons (whom). 
356d — Antagonism from persons (whom). 

356e — Fears, shocks. 

356 f — Ambitions. 

357 — Effect of your conviction on family. 

357a — Is spouse loyal to you since conviction? 
357b — Are children loyal to you since conviction? 
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600. HISTORY OF DELINQUENCY 

610 — Classification : 

611 — Originally juvenile offender. 

612 — Originally adult offender. 

620 — History of juvenile offences: 

621 — Character of offence — against person, property, 
sex. 

622 — Age at the time. 

623 — Where detained. 

624 — Segregation from old offenders. 

625 — How long detained? 

626 — Pardoned or paroled. 

630 — History of later offences: 

631 — Character of offence — against person, property, 
sex. 

632 — Age at the time. 

633 — W T here detained. 

634 — Segregation from old offenders. 

635 — Term. 

636 — Pardoned or paroled. 

640 — History of present offence: 

641 — Character of offence — against person, property, 
sex. 

642 — Age at the time. 

643 — Sentence. 

644 — Began serving term. 

650 — Summary : 

651 — Years in reformatory. 

652 — Years in jail. 

653 — Years in penitentiary. 

660 — Previous medical or physical examinations: 

661 — To what extent. 

662 — Where made. 

663 — By whom position. 
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570 — Previous psychological examinations: 

671 — To what extent. 

672 — Where made. 

673 — By whom position. 

680 — Efforts to reform: 

581 — Occasions when efforts to reform were made. 

582 — What co-operation received from officials. 

583 — What co-operation received from organizations. 

584 — What co-operation received from individuals. 

585 — What failures, and why. 


700. GENERAL 

710 — An effort to obtain delinquent’s idea of the con- 
dition that led to his delinquency as, 

711 — Wage conditions, living conditions, security of em- 
ployment. 

712 — Home conditions, living conditions, social life, as- 
sociates, example and imitation, desire for adven- 
ture, prowess. 

713 — Intemperance, drugs. 

714 — 111 health, debt. 

715— Loneliness, sex-hunger, marital unhappiness. 

720— An effort to obtain delinquent’s reactions toward 

institutions : 

721 — Law. 

722 — Courts. 

723 — Juries. 

724 — Police. 

725 — Jailors. 

726 — Penal and reformatory institutions. 

730 An effort to obtain delinquent’s idea as to the 

adequacy of his defence at time of trial . 

731 — Financial means at his command. 

732 — Satisfaction with conduct of defence. 
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740— Summary of trials and punishments, pardons and 
paroles, with any unique feature not provided 
for elsewhere. 

750 Delinquent s reactions toward present confinement 
and punishment: 

751— Mental. 

752 Physical effects — outward marks. 

760 An effort to obtain delinquent’s attitude toward 
society, his sense of social responsibility and 
moral ideas through a series of questions, any 
answer to which will afford information. 

770— An effort to ascertain the existence of any normal 
or pathological sexual psychology likely to dis- 
turb other departments of the delinquent’s life, 
as his attitude toward society, ambition, eco- 
nomic efficiency and physical condition. 

780— The delinquent’s plans and hopes for life after 
leaving prison. 
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Agents 'provocateurs, 140, 141 

Allowances for good conduct, 
112 

Amalgamated Garment Workers, 
as a reducer of crime, 163 

American Mental Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 56 

American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 56 

Anti-social acts not crimes per 
se, 20 

Antolini, Gabriella, prisoner, 51, 
79, 128, 141 

Arson, 21 

Assignment system — vultures 
who prey on misery, 43, 44 

Atlanta Penitentiary, official 
quoted, 68 

Author’s time spent in prison, 14 
address to court, 14 
offence, 142 

experience with Department of 
Justice investigators, 141, 
142 

food in prison, 84 
illness, 65, 187 
indictment, 44, 142 
preparation and opportunities 
for prison study, 69, 70, 74, 
102 and appendix 
reaction to conviction, 7, 14, 34, 
123, 125 

notes for case book on crimi- 
nology destroyed by prison 
officials, 69, appendix 
reaction to imprisonment, 14, 
70 


“task” in prison, 100 
trial, 142 

Baltimore Sun, quoted, 134 
Bathing facilities 
horrible, 61 
no disinfectants, 63 
Black hole (“hole,” blind cell) 
Minnie Eddy confined in, 64, 
106 

author threatened with, 64, 
65 

effects on health, 68, 107, 108 
part of shop discipline, 96, 102, 
106, 107 

Dora Campbell contracts pneu- 
monia in, 109 

Booth, Maud Ballington, visits 
prison, 120 
“Breaking” prisoners 
author threatened, 64 
to make prisoners “good,” 154 
“Breaking” prostitutes, use of 
penitentiary for, 76 
“Bridle,” the, 106 
Brutality toward prisoners, 150 
the “Gorilla,” 106 
by shop foreman, 101, 102 
“stool pigeon” inflicts on drug 
addict, 110 

the profit incentive for, 104 
by society, 132 

Cadet 

protects prostitutes, 48 
Peggy “sent up” because of 
her defiance of, 52 
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associated with police and 
ward politicians in profits of 
prostitution, 76 
secures woman’s release, 81 
Campbell, Dora, prisoner, 109 
Cancer, victim of sent to peni- 
tentiary from poorhouse, 68 
Cellhouse 

description, 58, 156 
no screens, 61 
useless windows, 60 
Cells 

description, 58 
sick locked in, 67 
Chaplain 
mentioned, 72 
hated by women, 114 
neglected duties, 115 
volunteer, 116 
Chewing gum, 93 
Chorus singing, 94 
Church 

condones injustice, 113 
prisoners’ resentment against, 
121 

Church and prison, 121 
Clergyman, nicknames for, 121 
Clinics, recommended as adjuncts 
to courts of law, 167 
for paroles, 54 
Clinics, court 
absence of, 49 
recommended, 165 
more practical than prisons, 
167 

Commission, federal, recom- 
mended, 176 

Conscientious objectors, 19 
Contract, convict labour, 150 
law against, evaded in Mis- 
souri, 103, 104 

demoralizing to prisoners, 127, 
152 

Convict-made goods — see Task 


profits, prison contractors, 98 
compete with commercial prod- 
ucts, 103 

sale prohibited by some states, 
103 

misleading labels on, 73, 103, 
130 

distributors of, 103 
profits on, incentive for bru- 
tality, 152, 171 

element of corruption, 104-152 
purchase a risk to health, 130 
do not profit convict, 65, 98, 
152 

do not profit taxpayers, 98, 152 
general injury to public, 103, 
126 

syphilitic operators on, 130 
Convicts — see Prisoners 
cost of courts, 55 
cost of penal system in money, 
137, 141, 142, 143, 144, 147 
Country school-teachers, 78 
Courts in action, 48 
prisoners’ attitude toward, 10*1 
bias of, 40 
Crime, cost of, 147 

see “Cost of courts” and 
“cost of penal system” 
Crime, data regarding scanty, 56 
Crime, definition of 
uncertain, 17 
futile, 30, 144 

not necessarily anti-social act, 
18-20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28 
expression of opinion, 19 
no agreement regarding among 
legislative bodies, 27 
not always sin, 28 
quoting Ten Commandments, 
143 

double standard for state and 
individual, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
135 
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Crime, causes of 

heredity and environment, 133 
disease, 164 

glorification of violence, 134 
war, 134 

social factors, 133 
research required, 135, 145, 146 
judges ignorant of, 146 
psychological, 166 
hard times, 135 
mental subnormality, 57 
unscientific legislation, 140 
Crime, prevention of and cure for 
curative treatment, 168 
treating abnormal children, 169 
courts ineffective, 135 
hygiene, 164 

labour organizations, 163 
punishment futile, 135, 146 
mental hygiene, 146, 164 
Crime, statistics of, 137, 138 
Crimes against the criminal, 125, 
126, 127, 132 
Criminals 

how determined, 33 
almost all mentally unbalanced, 
168 

abnormal, 50 

Criminal types not marked, 71, 
72 

Dancing permitted, 93 
Deaths from prison punishment, 
106, 110, 128 

Debs, Eugene V., 14, 20 
Department of Justice, 140, 141, 
142 

Dining room, 59, 60 
Domestic service yields largest 
percentage of convicts, 78 
Doyle, Sir A. Conan, 122 
Dred Scott decision, 32 
Drug addicts 

need hospital treatment, 49 


treatment of women at Jef- 
ferson City, 110 
recommendations, 175 

Eddy, Minnie, prisoner, death 
as result of punishment for 
failure to make task, 64, 106, 
128 

Educational facilities for prison- 
ers, 89 

Effect of prison experience, 54, 
55, 170 

Embezzling, 79 
Espionage Act 

alleged intent of, 26 
loosely worded, 27 
compared with Dred Scott De- 
cision, 32 

political prisoners convicted 
under, 34 

Elizabeth Watkins convicted 
under, 79 

author convicted under, 44 
unscientific and pernicious, 139 
caught no German spies, 140 
I. W. W.’s convicted under, 144 
Esther, prisoner, 51 
Ethical standards, 133 
Evelyn, prisoner, courtesan, 
“broken,” 76 

Families’ loyalty to prisoners, 80 
Farm prisons recommended, 174 
Favoured prisoners, 67 
Federal prisoners “farmed out,” 
96, 97, 175 

Federal women prisoners 

number in Missouri State 
Penitentiary, 68 
different type from state 
prisoners, 78 
different classes of, 79 
no federal prison for, 175 
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Females’ wing, description, 175 
Ferguson, “Red,” prisoner, 14 
Fernals, Dr., quoted, 56 
Flies, clouds of in cellhouse, 
61 

Follow-up care of released 
prisoners, 54 

Food, wasteful destruction of in 
commerce, 21 

Food in Missouri State Peniten- 
tiary 

for the ill, 67, 84 
prison hash, 82 
wormy, tainted, 83 
sent in from outside, 84 
prisoners purchase, 84 
purchase source of graft, 85 
not balanced ration, 87 
monotonous, 83 
maggots in, 82 
unsalable used, 83 
handled by diseased prisoners, 
64 

Freud, Dr. Sigmund, quoted, 131, 
132, 156, 164 

Gardner, Governor, 91 and ap- 
pendix 

German agents and German 
spies, Espionage Act failed 
to catch, 27, 139, 140 
Gluck, Dr., 56 
Goldman, Emma, prisoner 
assists Indian Alice, 63 
a “political,” 79 
“Gorilla,” the, 106 
Graft 

prison butter, 84 
from sex perversion, 108, 
126 

from tobacco, 109 
Government must reform itself, 
135 

Gorki, Maxim, quoted, 152 


Hall, Pearl, prisoner, brutally 
treated, died in prison, 110 , 
128 

Harbouring deserters, 79 
Harrison Drug Act, 79, 144 
Healey, Dr., 56 

Holmes, Chief Justice, quoted, 51 
Homosexuality induced in 
prison, 108 

Hospital for women lacking, 61, 
65 

Housemaid, prisoner, 90 
Hout, Louis, 171 
Hungry convicts rebellious, 86 
Husband-slayers, 77 

Illegal imprisonment in peniten- 
tiary for truants, 52 
Illiteracy among prisoners, 34 
Illness 

treatment of, 67 
influenza epidemic, 66 
women’s periodic leads to 
“black hole,” 107 
Industrial organization as a 
crime preventive, 163 
Infanticide, 25, 77 
Insane prisoners, 69 
Institutions incubate criminals, 
56 

International Bible Students, 19, 
143 

Imbecility among convicts, 71 
Indian Alice (Cox), prisoner 
terrible condition from syph- 
ilis, 61 

her tragic story, 62 
death in prison, 128 
Ivins, W\m. M., quoted, 17, 29, 
1 66 

I. W. W., 26, 143, 163 

Jail runners, 42, 43 
Jefferson, Thomas, 20 
Jesus, 19, 121 , 122 , 123 
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J udges 

think in terms of rich and 
powerful, 37 

largely drawn from upper 
classes, 38 

feel differently toward rich 
and poor, 39 

assign inexperienced lawyers 
to poor, 42 

dispose of social charges by 
sending to prison, 68 , 69 
high-minded, 150 
should have scientific advisers, 
165, 167, 168 

bound by archaic codes, 166 
not properly informed, 168 
Juries, competency of, 166 
Justice, cost of, 139, 141 

Kindness forbidden in prison, 154 
Kitchen, described, 85 

Labour organizers only convicted 
of war crimes, 26 
La Cafard , 171 

Lanier, Major Sidney, quoted, 
26, 27 

Laughter in prison punished, 155 

Laundry, 88 

Law 

definition, 30-31 
how determined by courts, 19, 
31, 40 

see “Espionage Act,” “Mann 
Act,” etc. 

Lawmaking bodies, 28, 29, 139 
Laws, rooted in economic con- 
ditions, 161 
out-of-date, 164 
Lawyers 

corporation, described, 35 
unscrupulous monopolize crim- 
inal practice, 37 
drawn from upper classes, 38 


attitude of prisoners toward, 
41 

assigned to cases by judge, 
42, 43 

who are vultures of the pro- 
fession, 43 

secure paroles for fees of $500, 
53 

Legal tender decisions, 32 
Laura, prisoner, 25 
Lelia, prisoner, 51 
Leslie’s Magazine, quoted, 23 
Lever Act, 40 
Lewis, E. P., quoted, 117 
Library described, 89 
Lincoln Jobbing House, label 
in prison-made goods, 103 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, “Raymond,” 
87, 122 

Lombroso, 70, 72 
Lorene, prisoner, 52 
Loss of liberty, 45 
Lowe, Mattie, prisoner, 129 
Lumber, burned for “cost-plus- 
profits,” 22 

Mamie, prisoner, 24 
Mann Act, 28, 144 
Matron 

and the bathtub incident, 63, 

64 ’ 

forbids author care when ill 

65 5 

alleged to graft on prison but- 
ter, 84 

modesty of, 88 

denies request for women’s 
entertainment, 91 
delegates authority over wom- 
109 t0 Negr ° raurd eress, 

quotes chaplain’s salary, 114 
equally a prisoner with the 
convicts, 158 

qualifications for an ideal, 173 
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“Malefactors of great wealth,’’ 
35, 38 

Memorial Day, observation not 
permitted, 91 

Mentally subnormal prisoners, 
129 

no recognition given to their 
condition, 57, 69 
unfitted to meet problems of 
life, 57 

seventy to eighty per cent of 
prison population, 68, 69 
some insane, 69 
victims of great brutality, 69 
should be segregated, 169 
should not be in penitentiary, 
69 

subject to punishment for fail- 
ure to “make” task, 105 
Merit system in Missouri State 
Penitentiary, 111 
Missouri State Penitentiary 
description, 58 
prison population, 74 
great industrial plant, 95 
contracts for federal women 
prisoners, 175 
Moentmann case, 24 
Morgan, “Ancient Society,” 
quoted, 162 

“Movies” permitted prisoners, 94 
Mutiny, 66 

Myers, Aggie, prisoner, 129 
Narcotics, 79 

Non-Partisan League as crime 
preventive, 164 

“Nursing” sick prisoners, 66, 67 

Oatmeal worms in prison food, 
82 

Oberman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 97, 127 
Offences classified, 75 


Overwork time of women prison- 
ers, 68, 103 

O’Hare, Richards, “Lead Kindly 
Light,” 154 

Olivereau, Louise, Prisoner, 143 
Organized vice, 75 
Overseer — see Shop foreman 

Painter, Wm., 80, 90, 95 
Palmer, A. Mitchell, 140, 141 
Parole 

secured for $500, 53 
abuses of, 53 
legitimate use of, 54 
for prostitutes, 76 
Peggy, prisoner, 52 
Penal system — see Cost of p. s 
not curative, 144 
hideous, 149 

reflects social system, 149 
Percentage of women delin- 
quents, 74 
Physical unfitness 
of convicts, 56 
cause for punishment, 105 
Physician of prison, 66, 67 
Picnics for women prisoners, 94 
Police share in earnings of pros- 
titutes, 76 

Political machines need crim- 
inals, 53 

Political prisoners 
agents of progress, 10 
have definite service to offer 
in prison reconstruction, 13 
convicted for expressing opin- 
ions, 34 

women, described, 71, 79 
in general, labour organizers, 
143 

Political “pull” and pardons, 53 
Pound, Dean Roscoe, quoted, 35, 
36, 140 

Prison Board, Missouri State 
Penitentiary, 95 
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Prison brutality 

should social vengeance in- 
clude? 46 

“stool pigeons” adjuncts of, 53 
Prison dairy herd, 84 
Prison dress, 88 
Prison, function of, 45 
Prison, graduates, 56, 130, 138, 
144 

see Repeaters 
Prison hash, 82 
Prison keepers 

how should brutal ones be de- 
veloped, 46 

the “gorilla” in action, 106 
in general psychopathic. 111 
underpaid, 158 
exacting duties of, 158 
proper qualifications for, 172, 
173, 174 

proper compensation of, 174 
their snarling voices. 111 
how selected, 53, 157 
trained, required, 147, 172 
Prison Labour — see Contract 
convicts, labour and Convict- 
made goods 
Prison management 
opposed survey, 69 
evade contract labour laws, 98 
Prison odour, 60 
Prison officials 

attitude toward investigations, 
66, and appendix 
their ignorance of modern 
psychology, 96 
sadistic, 111 

not entirely responsible for 
system, 157 
how selected, 157 
destroy author’s notes of 
prison studies, 69, appendix 
Prison psychosis 
not studied in law schools, 168 


result of prison life, 170 
La Cafard, 171 

Prison visitors, 116, 118, 119, 
120, 121 
Prisons 

cesspools of society, 161 
none for federal women 
prisoners, 96 
dangerous to society, 54 
dumping ground for paupers 
and insane, 68, 69 
do not give security to public, 
47, 50 

do not reform, 55 
do not segregate criminals 
from public, 50 
overcrowded, 55 
reflect national life, 12 
existing type should be aban- 
doned, 174 

for federal women prisoners 
should be established, 175 
Prisoners (convicts) 
the humanness of, 10 
two types of, 14 
unpleasant to look upon, 150 
kindness of, 129 
always hungry, 151 
Prisoners in Missouri State 
Penitentiary 
number of, 74 

women, classified, 34, 75, 76, 
77, 78 

the religion of, see Religion 
no rich ones, 35 
attitude toward their counsel, 
41 

women, described, 70, 71, 72, 73 
always hungry, 86, 121 
children among, 51 
all very poor, 34 
tubercular, 67 
insane, 69, 106 
“salary,” 112, 127 
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subnormal mentally, 57, 68 
legal wages of, 98, 127 
truthfulness of, 72, 73, 74 
physical unfitness of, 56, 57 

Profanity 
of matron, 64 
of prisoners, 92 
of overseer, 101 

Prophylactic measures not taken, 
63 

Prosecuting attorneys described, 
42, 43 

Prostitution, effect on percent- 
age of women among con- 
victs, 75 

Psychological factors in crime, 
166 

Public defender recommended, 
165 

Punishment for crime — see Pe- 
nal system 

exploitation of prison labour, 
96 

not curative, 144, 146, 147 
wastefulness of, 144, 148 
no uniformity in application, 
147 

put forth as the cure, 104, 132, 
147 

not so severe for women, 75, 
80 

what should it include? 45 

Punishment of prisoners (see 
also “black hole”) 
prison vermin, a cause of, 61 
for service to author, 66 
a cause for serious illness, 68, 
107, 109 

for women incapable of “mak- 
ing” task, 69, 105 
secured by Negro “stool pig- 
eon,” 93, 109, 112 
for not “making” task, 69, 101, 
104, 105, 107, 125 


types of, 105, 106 
most terrible for possession of 
tobacco not secured from 
trusty, 109 

for laughter and kindness, 111, 
154-155 

demotion — losing “good time,” 
112 

for communicating with loved 
ones, 156 

arbitrary authority of fore- 
man, 101, 112 
vicarious for author, 102 
resulting in death of Minnie 
Eddy, 106 

of demented coloured girl, 106 
the “bridle,” 106 
of Dora Campbell, 109 
inflicted by matrons, 112 

Rats invade prisoners’ beds, 61 
Recommendations by author 
develop sound methods, 162 
hospital for women in Missouri 
State Penitentiary, 65 
better selection of prison 
keepers, 173, 174 
simplification of criminal laws, 
164 

medical treatment for pris- 
oners, 172 

commission to study and re- 
construct, 176 

education for prisoners, 172 
trained prison personnel, 147 
abandon existing types of 
prisons, 174 

new type of prisons, 174 
separate women’s department, 
175 

reconstruct criminal code, 148 
pay prisoners just wages, 171, 
172 

build federal prison for fe- 
males, 175 
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regarding drug addicts, 175 
Recreation for women in Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary, 93, 
94 

“Red” raids, 140 

Rehabilitating convicts, 170, 172 

Religion 

of infanticides, 78 
of the convict, 113, 116, 121, 
122, 123, 124 

organized, neglects convicts, 
115 

orthodox, tolerates present 
prison system, 118 
of Jesus loved by women con- 
victs, 122 

Repeaters, 56, 144 
see Prison graduates 
Research work 
being done, 56 
required, 145 

an outline for, appendix 
Rich and poor before the law 
application of Espionage Act, 
27 

all prisoners very poor, 34 
Chief Justice Taft quoted, 36 
assignment system, terrible 
abuse, 43 

advantages of wealth, 37 
church condones inequality, 
113 

disadvantages of poor, 40, 42 
Gilbert Roe says: “barbarous 
inequality,” 37 
in interpretation of law, 32 
Justice Van Siclin’s frank 
statement, 38 

money cost makes cormorant 
of law, 44 

no malefactors of great 
wealth in Missouri State 
Penitentiary, 35 
poor have poor lawyers, 41 


prisoners bitter regarding in- 
equality, 40 

prosecutors take advantage of 
poor, 42 

Roscoe Pound says no equality, 
36 

why judges feel differently to- 
ward, 39 

Roaches in dining room and 
cells, 60, 61 

Roe, Gilbert, quoted, 37 

Ross, Betsy, 20 

Roots of criminal law, 161 

Sacco- Vanzetti, 141 
Scientific Monthly quoted, 117 
Secret Service agents trail au- 
thor at great expense, 141 
Segregation of mentally, morally 
and physically diseased from 
normal members of society 
necessary, 169 

not accomplished by prisons, 
47, 50 

Segregation of mentally, morally 
and physically diseased pris- 
oners from clean and nor- 
mal prisoners 

not done in Missouri State 
Penitentiary, 51, 128 
the case of three children, Lo- 
rene, Esther, and Lelia, 51 
52 

Sex suggestion in prison archi- 
tecture, 173 
Sex perverts 

among prisoners, 52, 71, 108 
favoured by “trusty,” 93 
Sex perversion 

promoted by prison “trusty” 
guarding women, 126 
fostered by prison conditions, 
156 

Sexual irritation, 156 
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Schrum, Hattie, prisoner, 21, 
129 

Shop equipment in bad repair, 
99 

Shop foreman (overseer) 
twenty-year old boy, 100 
arbitrary power, 105 
vulgarity toward women pris- 
oners, 101 

driving and bullying women 
prisoners, 102 

not checked by shop matron, 
105 

arbitrary punishment by, 101, 
112 

Shop matron, 92, 105 
( see also Matron) 

Shower baths installed, 64 
Sibley-Hess Company, label in 
prison-made goods, 103 
Silence system enforced, 92, 125, 
154 

Smith, Follett and Crowi, label 
in prison-made goods, 103 
Smith, Flossie, prisoner, 14 
Smith, Reginald Herbert, quoted, 
143 

“Snitches” necessary to prison 
routine under present sys- 
tem, 53 

Social justice ultimate solution 
of prison problem, 160 
Social responsibility 

for punishment of delinquents, 
46 

for present prison system, 
132, 149-150, 151, 153, 154, 
157 

for production of criminals, 
129 

Social security from criminals 
a myth, 47 

Social vengeance basis of pres- 
ent prison system, 45, 46 
Solitary vice, 108 


Spiritualism and the prisoners, 
122 

Statistics of cost of crime, 137- 
138 

Stockings furnished prisoners by 
state, 88 

Steimer, Mollie, prisoner, 14, 51, 
79, 128 

“Stool pigeon” (“trusty”) 

Negro murderess had control 
of sick prisoners, 65, 66, 110 
grafting on the ill, 67 
exploiting and punishing pris- 
oners, 93 

pandering to homosexuality, 
108 

permitted sale of contraband 
tobacco, 109 

Pearl Hall, drug addict, vic- 
tim of, 110 

in sole charge of prisoners, 
108, 126 

Suppression of initiative of pris- 
oners, 90 

Supreme Court interpreting law, 
31, 32 

Syphilis 

Wassermann Test, 57 
terrible condition of Indian 
Alice (Cox), 61 
and the common bathtub, 64 
another case, 67 
prisoner making baby union- 
alls, 130 

Taft, Chief Justice, quoted, 36 

Task 

see Punishment of prisoners 
required, 100, 101 
excessive, 102, 107 
established by old-time prison 
contractor, 104 

Task System 

forbidden by federal statute, 
97 
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in use in Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary, 99, 100 
indefensible, 99 
Ten Commandments 

quoting of brings prison sen- 
tence, 19 

Louise Olivereau sentenced for 
twenty years for distribut- 
ing, 143 

Texarkana and the Mann Act, 29 
Tillman, Cecil, prisoner, 129 
Tobacco, $2 per sack, 109 
Tridon, Andr6, quoted, 131 
Torture of prisoners, 46 
Treatment of prisoners, 69, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 132, 151 
Trial of author, 44 
Trials, money cost of, 44 
Trusty — see Stool pigeon, 65, 108 
Tuberculosis 
of Laura, 25 

of dining room helpers, 64 
prevalence of, 67 

Ultimate goal of prison recon- 
struction, 161 
Underfeeding 
of women prisoners, 68 
moneyless prisoners victims of, 
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